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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 

year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
vt express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Singie copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for thei. .etura if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—'The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—‘fThe address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
V class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrel! & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 
Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 
Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galyeston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co,, 96 5th Ave. 
Portiand, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 

Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave, 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A 7 ae ae oe 
© MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
This month school dresses a specialty 
28 West 35th Street, New York 





2 82 FF & &§ € Sa 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave, 


B. 





iB, Cad & 


GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 





we ASS DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 


M E. Vv. NOEL 

(Late with Felix, Paris) 
Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


F. 








BSA Be AER 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


‘6 VECTOI R E*’ 
The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 





M A N 


C H A. Ff 
Dressmaker, Latest French Models, Special 
attention to handmade summer gowns. Open 
during the Summer. 19 East 31st Street, New ¥ ork. 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fitth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





C. WEINGARTEN 
° LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 





OCK &8 TFTORPEY 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co, Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 2gth St., New York, 





WEINGARTEN 


e LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


DAN OD Y 


IMPORTER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


Atssh= DRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co, and Stern 


Bros.,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








ROSENTHAL 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HATS AND BONNETS 


OUMANS—H ATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S J Oo N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 











H. FIELDING & CO. 


. MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





ME. SAC CSE FY 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc,, Societe 
Suisse d'Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 


YGEIA OBESITY TEA 
(formerly Densmore). This valuable herb 
remedy has a long sustained reputation for 

safely reducing superfluous flesh, Druggists, or 

Astor Court, adjacent Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

















PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshofain, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween r4th and rsth Streets, 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. 10th St., N. Y. 


- 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles— or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLrve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A, Simonson) Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing anc Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Tozslet Articles, etc, 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone 856 Madison Square. 











DIED 


Alexander.—At his home, at Seabright, 
inthe 80th year of his age, Henry Martyn 
Alexander, of New York, 

Eustis.—At Newport, on Sat., 9 Sept., 
James B. Eustis ex-Ambassador to France, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—The last dance fur this 
season was held at the Malvern on 6 Aug. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jackson gave a dinner at 
their cottage last week. Their guests included 
Mr, and Mrs. Rene Duval, Mr. and Mrs, 
John J. Emery, Mrs. Alexander T. Van 
Nest, R. Hall McCormick, Mrs. Oswald 
Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. John Harrison, E. J. 
Curley, Mrs. Kortwright, and Rev. and Mrs, 
Wilham Osborne Baker. 

Mr. and Mrs. Platt also entertained at din. 
ner. Present were: Miss Davie, Miss Patter- 
sun, Miss Eleanor Patterson, Miss Edith Tay- 
lor, Miss Davie, Dr. Stokes, Henry Patter. 
son, Dr. Fletcher, and Theodore Bjorksten. 

Mrs. Gouverneur Morris gave a reception 
on g Aug.; among her guests were: Mrs. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, Miss Alice Van 
Rensselaer, the Austrian Minister and Baron- 
ess Hengelmuller, Miss Yan Nest, Miss 
Sylvia Fox, Mrs. W. P. Draper, Miss Draper, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris, Mrs. F. 
L. Morris, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Coles, 
Mrs. Cadwalader Junes, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Schieffelin, Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Vanderbilt, Mr, and 
Mrs. John J. Emery, Mr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Fabbri, Count and Countess Langier- Villars, 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles Carroll Jackson, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Harrison. 

Mr. Frank Ellis gave a luncheon recently 
at Cleftstone cottage. Present were: Mr. 
and Mrs. Gallatin, Mis. Kortwright, Mrs. 
Goff, Miss Townsend, Miss Hoy, Miss Wal- 
lach, Mrs. Van Bibber, Mr. Allart, Mr. 
Douglas, General Whittier, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Cary and Mr. McCormick. 

Mrs. George Pendleton Bowler gave a 
dinner at which were present : Miss Thomas, 
Miss Knowlton, Miss Fox, Mr. Bowler, Mr. 
Johnson, Mr. La Rose, Mr. Patterson and 
Mr. Waldron Bates. 

Lenox.— The Handicap Golf Tournament 
for a cup offered by Miss Maud Curtis was 
concluded last week. The match was for the 
best aggregate six score card, with a handicap. 
Miss Cornelia Barnes was the winner, making 
the six rounds in 331 with a handicap of 24. 
Miss Charlotte Stiliman played from scratch 
and made the six rounds in 338. 


Mrs, H. H. Cook and Mrs. Carlos de 
Heredia gave a reception at Wheatleigh 
on Saturday afternoon. Their guests in- 


cluded Mrs, C. H. Leland, Miss Luisita 
Leland, Miss Furniss, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Livingston, Mr. I. de Costa Duarte, the 
Portuguese Consul; Mrs. Richard S. Dana, 
Mr. David T, Dana, Mrs. B. Mackay, Miss 
Meta Mackay, the Misses Parsons, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thatcher M. Adams, Mrs. J. W. 
Robbins, Miss Marion Greenleaf, Mrs. Rich- 
ard C. Greenleaf, Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay 
Fairfax, Miss Mosle, Mr. S. Howland Rob- 
bins, Mrs. Frank K. Sturgis, Mrs. Robert 
Winthrop, Mr. S. Parkman Shaw, Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Sloane, Miss Lila V. Sloane, 
Miss Evelyn Sloane, Mr. William Sloane, 
Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., the Misses 
Stokes, Mr. John Cross, Miss Cross and Mr. 
Harry T. Fisher, guest of the Stokeses, Mr, 
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and Mrs, Newbold Morris, Dr. and Mrs, 
William Armstrong, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Stillman, the 
Misses Stillman, Mr.and Mrs. Harry H. 
Flagler, the Misses Charlotte and Cornelia 
Barnes, Messrs. James Barnes, Sanford 
Barnes, David W. Bishop, Jr. 

Mr, and Mrs, George H. Morgan have 
sailed from Europe, and will arrive at Vent- 
fort Hall to day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stuyvesant have re- 
turned to New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newbold Morris, of New 
York, have been guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
John E, Alexandre. 

Grosvenor Atterbury is a guest of Captain 
and Mrs. John S. Barnes, at Cold Brook. 

The Misses Stillman have been entertain- 
ing at the Bacon cottage Miss Dora Stewart, 
Mr. Arthur Corliss and Mr. N. B. Covenor, 
of New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Sherman Hoyt, of 
Rye, N. Y., are guests of Mrs. Hoyt’s pa- 
rents, Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Stokes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joshua W. Davis and Miss 
Eloise Davis, of New York, have arrived for 
September. 

Mrs, B. Mackay and Miss Meta Mackay 
have returned to Lenox from Bar Harbor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney left 
Lenox on Tuesday for Newport, after a brief 
visit to the Whitney Lodge on October Moun- 
tain. They expect to return about the mid- 
die of the month. 

Arrivals of the week are Mrs. A. D. Por- 
tington, the Misses Portington, Mrs. J. F. 
Reuter, Miss B_ Brice, Miss Harrington, Dr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Schenck, Dr, A. B. Norton, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Lyman, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. L. Hill, Mrs. H. D. Stapham and Miss 
Powell, of New York. 

Newport.—Mrs. Potter Palmer gave a 
dinner on Saturday in honor of Miss Julia 
Grant and her fiancé, Prince Cantacuzene. 
Present were: Mrs, Frederick Dent Grant, 
Colonel and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence H. Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Sydney J. Smith, 
Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs, John 
Nicholas Brown, Mr. and Mrs, J. Elliss 
Hoffman and Mr. Eugene Higgins. 

Mr. James W. Gerard, Jr., gave a dinner 
last week at the Casino; his guests included 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. John R. 
Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. William E. Carter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Widener, Mrs. Henry 
Clews, Mrs. James P. Kernochan, Mrs. A. 
Lanfear Norrie, Miss Whiting, William Cut- 
ting, Jr., W. Hude Neilson and Stuyvesant 
Le Roy. 

Mrs. Burke Roche also gave a large dinner 
last week at her cottage, the Elms, Among 
those present were: Mr. and Mrs. A. Lan- 
fear Norrie, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Ives Gammell, Mr, and 
Mis. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Watts Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs, George von L. Meyer, 
Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Sr., Captain 
Woodbury Kane, Mr. Eugene Higgins, Mr. 
Isaac Townsend, Mr. John Boit, Prince 
Henri du Croy, Mr. Henry Clews, Jr., Mr. 
John Whipple, Mr. W. A. M. Burden, 
Miss Morgan, Miss King, Miss Morton, Miss 
Marion Fish, Mr. F. W. Andrews, Mr. Eg- 
erton L. Winthrop, Sr., Mr. Bryce Allen, 
Judge Brawley, of South Carolina, Colonel 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Senator and 
Mrs. George Peabody Wetmore, Mr. and 
Mrs, William Post, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. 
Morgan, Mr. and Mrs Lloyd S. Brice, Mr. 
and Mrs, Peter Cooper Hewitt, Colonel and 
Mrs William Jay, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
McKay Twombly, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr.,Mr. and Mrs, T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. L. Ives, Mr. and Mrs. S. J. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Stone, the Misses 
Stone, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, Mr. 
and Mrs, James A. Swan, Miss Daisy Post, 
Mrs. Charles H. Baldwin, Mrs. Richard 
Gambrill, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel F. Barger. 

Mrs. F, O, French gave a large dinner at 
Harborview on Tuesday in honor of Miss 
Grant and Prince Cantacuzene. Mr, and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and Mrs. Charles 
H. Baldwin will also give dinners the latter 
part of the week in honor of Miss Grant and 
her fiancé, 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Berwind wil! 
begin the erection of their new cottage some 
tome in October. It will be built on the 
ground they now own with the addition of 
the place adjoining, recently owned by Mrs. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr. 

The Princesse de Wrede gave a recital at 
the Casino on Tuesday, at which she sang 
songs in English, German, French, Italian, 
Hungarian and Russian. 

Southampton.—To take the place of 
the usual Fit. evening dance, held at the 
Meadow Club, Mr, and Mrs. Henry G. 
Trevor gave a dance at their cottage on 
Thurs.; the cotillon being led by Mr. Trevor 
dancing with Miss Breeze. The guests were 
chiefly of the young married set, and included 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bell, Mr. and Mrs. De 
Lancey Nicoll, Mr, and Mr. Wyllys Rossiter 
Betts, Mr. and Mrs. Henry A, Barclay, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Coster, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
McVickar, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Van 
Ingen, Mr. and Mrs, James L. Barclay, Mr. 
and Mrs, Charles Steele, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
E. Howland, Dr. and Mrs. George A. Dixon, 
Mr, and Mrs. B. Aymar Sands, and Mr. and 
Mrs, Stephen Peabody. 

On Friday evening Mrs. Robert M. 
Thompson gave a dinner and dance at the 
Meadow Club for young people. About a 
hundred guests were present. 

Mrs. Francis de Luze gave a luncheon last 
week, at which Mrs, Walter G. Oakman, 
Mrs. William Allen Butler, Jr., Mrs, Louis 
C. Murdock, Mrs. Henry G, Trevor, Mrs. 
George R. Schieffelin, Mrs. Reginald Franck- 
lyn, Mrs, Ketcham and Mrs. George De 
Witt were present. 

Miss Milbaur gave a hunt breakfast at her 
cottage, Laffalot, on Tue. This will be the 
second of the series of meets which will be 
held three times a week throughout the 
month. 

Mr. S. L. Parrish has bought the house 
and grounds on the corner of Main Street and 
Church Lane, formerly occupied by Dr. 
Nugent. 


GOLF 


Baltimore Country Club.—The an- 
nual open championship for amateurs and 
professionals will be held on the links of the 
Baltimore Country Club on Thu. and Fni., 
14, 15 Sept. 

The holes as arranged for this tournament 
will be as follows : 

OGhcive 354 385 191 240 141 3°3 214 450 252—2,580 
In. ....- 488 147 295 339 221 §53 222 339 235—2,839 

Tuxedo.—To open the new 18-hole 
course of the Tuxedo Club, a team match 
was played on Sat., 9 Sept., between the 
home players and those of the Staten Island 


Cricket Club. Scores: 
Staten Island, Tuxedo, 
G. E. Armstrong...... o Az. Fred Jenning..... I 


8. 1. Hewes, ..00cc0ce © Dr. E. C. Rushmore.. 1 
W. A. Hamilton...... D Be Mei cnccesccsss 1 
John Smith........... 1 W.B. Smith..... ° 
W.A. Adriance...... OD Re i iné-desiees<008 ° 
pe. We Ms 6 ocesesie arr ° 
Aas * = © Bees cece ccese I 
J. P. Heikannaun... 1 A, Seton, Jr.......... ° 
te eee 1 Bruce Pink ° 
O. Miller..... o G. Hale, Jr 1 





F. Elmendorf. t A. Henry ° 
B.F. Paleap. ..02c0e o Jj. Kent, 1 
F. Sheldon........... © Bs ireb on ssnesevc 1 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 6 Sept., Mr. 
C. B. Flynn, Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge I. Gerry, 
Miss Gerry, Miss Mabel Gerry, Mr. Charles 
Heathcote, Mr. Harold Heathcote, Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Ralli, the Misses Ralli, Mr. 
Henry Wainwright. 





His is a week of new plays, the most 
notable—both on account of the 
chief actor’s position in his profes- 

sion and because of his being a New York 
favorite—being The Tyranny of Tears,which 
was produced on Monday last at the Empire 
Theatre before a first-night audience that in- 


cluded many regular first-nighters. The play 
has been prettily staged by the management, 


and Mr. John Drew has a réle which fits in 
well with his special gifts. As a tyrannized- 
over husband, he is tender, whimsical, long- 
enduring, with a latent spark of self assertion 
that finally flares into aggressive insistence 
upon having his own way. The actor is very 
ably supported by Miss Isabel Irving and Miss 
Ida Conquest and the others of the cast. 


Becky Sharp, so long heralded, has finally 
been produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
and Mrs, Minnie Maddern Fiske has set be- 
fore the public a representation which is 
likely to be a valuable addition to her reper- 
toire. The support includes Maurice Barry- 
more and Tyrone Power. 


To-morrow evening the Broadway Theatre 
is to be opened for the season with The 
Ghetta, which is a drama dealing with the 
conflict between the Christians and the Jews 
in the early years of this century in Holland. 
The topic is, to say the least, most timely, 
considering the intense excitement in this 
country over the unjust condemnation of the 
most unfortunate Jew, Dreyfus. The Ghetto 
has met with great success in Holland, and it 
is at the moment being played in London by 
Mrs. Brown-Potter. The cast at the Broad- 
way includes Mrs. McKee Rankin, Grace 
Filkins, Joseph Haworth, Sidney Herbert 
and Bijou Fernandez. 


The Only Way, a dramatization of Dick- 
ens’s Tale of Two Cities, is to be produced 
at the Herald Square Theatre on Saturday 
night, Henry Miller appearing as Sydney 
Carton, the principal réle. Edwin Morgan 
and J. H. Stoddard are also in the cast. The 
production is to be on a lavish scale, one of 
the most brilliant scenes being that of a mili- 
tary tribunal. 


Hearts of Oak as interpreted by Mr. James 
A. Herne, has opened its New York season at 
the Grand Opera House where the realistic 
stage effects are winning applause as usual, 
The Moth and the Flame is at the Harlem 
Opera House with Herbert Kelcey and Effie 
Shannon in the leading réles. This play is 
soon to be shelved, as its successor, Lorna 
Doone, is in rehearsal, and it is to be heard 
in New York before long. 


A Little Ray of Sunshine is playing, out 
its last nights at Wallack’s Theatre, where 
on Monday next it is to be succeeded by The 
Gadfly, a dramatization of Mrs. Voynich’s 
novel of that name. Stuart Robson takes 
the principal part, and there is great interest 
in the production, The Girl from Maxim's, 
at the Criterion continues to draw audiences 
composed mainly of tourists and men who 
want light amusement. There is talk of 
keeping the play on the boards for some 
weeks to come. A new opera by Victor 
Herbert, The Singing Girl, is announced for 
production in the latter part of October at the 
Casino. The Alice Neilson Company will 
present the work. 


That Why Smith Left Home is a success, 
the size of the Madison Square aud.ences 
attest, the farce having drawn full houses 
from its first performance. It is clean Ameri- 
can fun, in contradistinction to the sugges- 
tions of the so-called French farces. 


Miss Hobbs at the Lyceum is pleasing a 
succession of large audiences whose adnira- 
tion is divided between the engaging first 
lady, Miss Annie Russell,’and the play itself, 
which latter is diverting and clever. The 
Last of the Rohans continues its prosperous 
career at the Academy of Music, Andrew 
Mack, the dancing horse and the ‘little 
girl’’ sharing the favor of the public. 


The continuous shows know no waning of 
seasons, nor any eclipse. Proctor’s Twenty- 
third Street house has Patrice in two plays : a 
New Year Dream and Edna’s Ghost. Other 
prominent specialists are on the bill. On 
Monday of nex: week Camille D’Arville 
comes'to this house. At the Pleasure Palace 
are Ford and Soucher in a musical sketch, 
Todd and Judge, acrobats, and other favorite 
performers. 


juring tricks continue to be the delight of the 


Keith’s has Ching Ling Foo, whose con- | 
large audiences. Selina Feller, Royle and | 





Edwin Melton are appearing in a new skit, 
Miss Wallet of Wall Street, which is very 
well received. The full list of Keith attrac- 
tions is many and varied. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Last of the Rohans 
Broadway Theatre—The Ghetto. 

Criterion—8 15, The Girl from Maxim's, 
Empire—8.20, The Tyranny of Tears. 
Lyceum—8,30, Miss Hobbs. 

Madison Square—8.30, Why Smith Left Home, 
Manhattan —8.15, Mr, Smooth. 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon, 
Wallack’s—8. 30, A Little Ray of Sunshine. 
Proctor's—Variety. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée —Cinématograph, wax works. 
Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 

St. Nicholas Garden—K altenborn. 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 

Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs, 
Myles Standish, President, has as its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L. is to enable those interested in animal weifare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work, Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily thoseof Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited. Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L.,. Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York, 


A WISE PROVISION OF THE LEAGUE 


N nothing have the managers of Our 
Animal Protective League displayed 
better judgment than in the encourage- 

ment they have given to the establishment of 
individual and widely scattered “ spheres of 
influence.’’ Scope for chapters for children, 
auxiliaries for adults was provided at the start, 
as means through which animal lovers could 
unite in such groupings as were individually 
feasible and desirable, and the associations of 
neighbors and friends or acquaintances, espe- 
cially in the case of children, has thus far (as 
they are bourd always to do) developed a pride 
and interest in the work of animal rescue, 
and in the proper care of dumb things that 
would have been impossible of generation, if 
there had only been a parent society with in- 
dividual units unknown to one another as 
members. Intimate associated effort devel- 
ops a certain esprit de corpseven among very 
young children, and the feeling that each 
member of a group is an individualized force, 
whose work is recognized by his or her asso- 
ciates, begets an interest in which there 1s 
perhaps an admixture of personal pride, but 
its outcome is invariably sturdy work for the 
cause, 

The League thus becomes a live organism, 
each group of members working on broad 
lines in sympathy with all the others, but 
still unfettered in its individual expression. 
Loyalty toward the League and the recogni- 
tion that it is after all the brains of the move- 
ment, and that to its initiative all must look 
for guidance are not at all impaired by the forma- 
tion of chapter or auxiliary, and its practically 
independent self-management. On the con- 
trary, enthusiasm for the parent society and its 
aims are intensified; an analogous case being 
that of the individual states of this union and 
the United States as a nation. Pride and in- 
terest in municipal and state affairs are cer- 
tainly not incompatible with patriotism. 


ONE LINE’ OF LEAGUE ACTIVITY, AND HOW 
WOMEN IN GENERAL COULD AID IN 
THE GOOD woRK 
One of the officials charged with outdoor 
work recently investigated the horses attached 
to delivery wagons, and she was delighted to 
find in some instances that the horses draw- 
ing the wagons of retailers were without - 
check-reins, and that they were long-tailed. 
Wherever this was the case the encouraging 
fact was reported to the League, and the 
name of the considerate dealer will be made 
public through every channel at the League’s 
(Continued on page v) 


1440 Broadway, cor. goth St., N. Y. 


Stanhope - Wheatcroft Dramatic 
SCHOOL. Thoroughly prepares for the stage 
in 6 months, beginning Oct. 16. Student Mat- 
irees. Highest endorsement. Prospectus. 


ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROF?1, Dir. 
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FOR CYCLING 


OUR MEN’S 





STADLER ANDO FALK 


MAKERS OF 


HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


535 FIFTH AVENUE 
STREET GOWNS AND 


COATS 


NEW YORK 
FUR GARMENTS MADE 


AND REMODELED 


¢ 4 
*o t gxi* 
Taint 


The only makers of the §, & F, Patented Safety Cycle Skirt 


I. It is not a divided skirt. Il. 
— graceful when on or off the cycle. IV. 


This skirt possesses the following advantages : 


When on the cycle it cannot be blown up or catch in wheel. 
For Outing, Cycling, Walking or Golf. 


4% Our new “‘ Poncho’’ coat adapted for automobiling and driving for both ladies “€* 
and gentiemen is a most practical and correct garment for many occasions. 


DEPARTMENT MAKES A SPECIALTY OF RIDING AND GOLF BREECHES 





FOR GOLF OR WALKING 
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Lucca 


Olive 
Oil... 


Combines 


Perfection 
of Quality 
with 
Absolute 
Purity 
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“COSMO” 
BUTTERMILK 


TOILET SOAP 


ITS PURITY and 
EXQUISITE ODOR 


lake it 


DELIGHTFUL 
SOOTHING 
BENEFICIAL 

And REFRESHING | 








For 


TOILET AND BATH 


Excels any 25c. Soap 
Sells for Ten Cents 


Note Style of Package 
Take only ‘««COSMO”’ 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO, 





A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World 





ts . 
Hartford, Conn. 


30 Broadway, N. Y. 


' Manhattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, 
Vermouth and York. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any in the 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found 
of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and pro- 
* portions the one which is aged must be 
~ the better. 

. Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
J any sweetening—dry and delicious. 
y For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Car 
: 3 of the principal railroads of the U. S. 
a 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists andIcalers 


G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO. Sole Proprietors, 


20 a W. London, Eng. 





UNLESS #1ov wisi 10x GOWNS 


' Ask for our Trade-mark of horses 








aa 





GHARLES B, PBRVEAR, Agent. 





Chicago, U. $. A. 


MOPPY-FLOPPY-SLOPPY 


USEURHAIR CLOTH 


The Best in the World, 
The Standard Foundation, 
The Reliable Stiffening, 
The Paramount Interlining, 
Nothing can supplant it, 

It has stood the test. 


f Suitable for any purpose requiring an Interlining. 
Positively necessary for Facing on all Dress Skirts. 


Largest Manufacturers in the World 
of French and Herringbone Hair Cloth. 








Readers inquiring .names of shops 
where articles mentioned in Vogue are 
purchasable should always enclose a 
stamped and addressed envelope for 


reply. 
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| Being a collection of portraits of laditi 





ENGLISH GOLFING 
SWEATER 


Also for other Athletic Sports 
In fine white or bright scarlet. Heavy 
knitted cable stitch. Made with high col- 
lar or low cut round neck, 

Prices from $5.00 to $15.00 by mail or express 
prepaid. 
Tam-O’-Shanter Caps of same 

knit and color to match. 


Materials, needles, patterns and full 
directions for knitting sent for $1.50. 


We invite correspondence 
from out-of-town patrons. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
10 West T wentv-second Street 
NEW YORK 














Lakewood New Jersey | 








FAIR WOMEN FROM 
VOGUE 


of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


| Richmond, and other American citits, 


originally published in Vogue. Seat, 


post-paid, to any address in the United 
Canada or 


States, Mexico—securely 


| packed in a box—on receipt of pritt, 


| £7.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 3 Wes 
| 29th Street, New York. 
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wrongly supposed to be the chiefest joy 

of the average woman's life; and by 
this is meant not alone the securing of some one 
man’s romantic aftection, but the being a persona 
grata to the sex at large during life. Beauty and 
youth are of course potent attractions so long as 
they last, but other qualities must be depended 
upon as loadstones when maturity comes on, and 
although amiability and fidelity are lauded as most 
estimable virtues for women it is quite possible 
that these qualities may be allied to a tendency to 
garrulousness or a weakness for platitudes, and that 
consequently association with the merely amiable 
or constant woman will more likely than not 
prove to be a species of martyrdom. Myriads of 
passé spinsters and middle-aged matrons bear out 
the claim that winsomeness has not been intelli- 
gently cultivated by the woman sex. The strug- 
gle for existence is too fierce with the majority for 
them to spare time for attention to any of the 
graces of captivation, although even the lower 
class girl and woman could by spending less money 
on finery and less time in gossip have some where- 
withal to raise herself a little at least above medi- 
ocrity. And there is beside a good-sized minority 
that wastes at least one golden opportunity to 
make itself perennially interesting to men, as well 
as to other women. The recommendation to 
store the mind with knowledge has the tiresome 
flavor of a copy-book maxim, but much of a plati- 
tude as it may read it is not a platitude so far as 
observance goes, for few and far between compared 
to the total of the schooled are those who interest 
themselves even superficially in any branch of 


W Inning the admiration of men is rightly or 


study. 


By the nature of their home duties the large 
majority of women are precluded from participa- 
tion in the big activities and the travel and change 
consequent thereon. It may only be the crossing 
of a ferry or a ride on the car or a walk to work, 
but in transit the husband and father has daily 
change of scene; he encounters incidents, he has 
the interests that cluster about his work, and above 
all he has his newspaper, all of which experiences 
afford him topics for speech and for thought that 
are varied if not profound. The contracted world 
of the home is the mother’s portion, and the 
deadly monotony of the routine there keeps her 
mind concentrated wholly on petty personal details 
to the exclusion of interests of general import. 
This restriction of interest is intensified by woman’ s 
indifference to newspaper reading, and although 
the average journal can hardly be commended as a 
means of culture, even the least worthy examples 
discuss national and international topics and thereby 
thrust upon their reader's attention glimpses of 
really important matters. Even this mild form of 
mental stimulus women as a class deny themselves 
and as for worth-reading books, hardly one 
in a lifetime is mastered by the average woman, 
with the result that from the  millionaire’s 
wife down to the woman of the tenements the 
overwhelming majority of women are conversa- 
tional bores with whom the intelligent discussion 
of any subject is an impossibility. Let there, 
however, be a well-informed woman among any 
group of women, and men of all conditions, young 
and old, will find pleasure in talking to her, at 
least in this country, and she will find herself able 
to engage the attention of any man or youth who 
comes within the range of her acquaintance, pro- 
viding always that her learning, big or little, does 





not beget in the woman an aggressive self-im- 
portance. 


As a means of keeping up one’s court after the 
golden days of youth are past, and men no longer 
come a-wooing, there is nothing so potent as a 
well-stored mind; better is it than an accom- 
plishment, because it is less self-centred, as through 
conversation it allows others to participate in the 
entertainment, and in this way gives individual 
pleasure, that is more alluring to most men than 
being reduced to the rank of a mere listener. 
Whoever has held converse with the average well- 
to-do woman, and also observed how mercilessly 
she kills time, especially for long summer months, 
by idle chatter and silly novel reading, will realize 
how melancholy is and has been her waste of op- 
portunity. As middle age comes on there is 
nothing left for her but the feminine tea and the 
dowagers’ row in her city of residence and in 
travel, her fate is to make one of wholly feminine 
veranda or parlor groups. This restriction to 
members of her own sex would, under any cir- 
cumstances, take somewhat from the flavor of life ; 
but when, as is the case, the other women are her 
counterparts in mental vacuity, the acme of soul 
and flesh weariness is reached. 


The women of the more or less leisure classes 
are awakening a little to the fact that serious con- 
versation is worth cultivating ; but instead of se- 
lecting one of the better class journals and ac- 
quainting themselves day by day with national 
happenings along political, social and religious 
lines; reading the better class of magazines, 
and among these at least one non-pictorial one ; 
acquainting themselves with at least one serious 
book a month on a topic that interests them spe- 
cially—say music, art, child culture, problems of 
government, or whatever it may be—they attend 
to lecture courses of all kinds and nibble here and 
there at knowledge, not even supplementing the 
scraps of fact by reading. Their mental diet is a 
hodge-podge of current fads and, say, bits of his- 
tory, about which they have no individual opinion ; 
and so far as conversation is concerned, the best 
they can do with their acquirings is to disjointedly 
parrot as much as they can remember of the lec- 
tures. Better one remark founded upon personal 
study of a subject, be it ever so small a portion of 
it, than a half-hour’s repeating of the words of 
another. The rewards of a cultivated mind are 
so many and keen that the marvel is that so few 
women with abundant leisuie—especially those 
who live in hotels and boarding-houses—continue 
study after their school days. The book-lover is 
independent of weather and of the moods and 
tenses of her fellows ; and, for that matter, inde- 
pendent in great measure also of her own blue- 
devils or ill-luck. So long as eyesight lasts she 
has an unfailing source of delight, and one which 
should make her a well-spring of entertainment 
and instruction for others. 


Piazza idler, leave gossip to your maid and 
other no-bred, unlearned folk. Come thou into 
the library and begin training for a course in 
civics ; or, if that is too strong meat, try primers 
in science or study a language ; but whatever is 
attempted should be done alone or, at most, with 
one woman of the student type. Culture does 
not thrive in mobs. Put the emphasis on mind 
for one short year, and, my word for it, your at- 
tractiveness will be increased ten-fold at least. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


TEMPERANCE IN FRANCE—RENEWED WAR ON 
SWEAT-SHOPS——-STREET NAMES—-WHY NOT 
BUISSON TREATMENT FOR LOCKJAW? 


intemperance, and many agencies are 

operating to reduce the number of 
drinking places from the enormous total that 
they have reached— 424,500, which is one to 
every eighty-five inhabitants. Legislation is to 
be resorted to, and, meanwhile, the private 
temperance societies, organized under one 
union, with branches all over the country, are 
carrying on an active warfare, their most en- 
thusiastic and effective allies being the wine- 
growers, who do not manufacture spirituous 
liquors, The parent society publishes a jour- 
nal, under the management of the head of the 
asylum for inebriates at Ville Evard, and 
school-teachers and men in military and naval 
circles display much activity in the temperance 
movement, which appears to be conducted on 
the principle of persuasion rather than coercion. 
The saloon habitue is tempted to forsake his 
bibulous haunts by being offered opportunity 
to play games, organized for his benefit, on 
Sundays. The report is that the bowling- 
alley in front of the school very frequently en- 
tices the tippler from his cups. The effort to 
lessen the number of saloons has for its definite 
object their restriction to one to every three 
hundred inhabitants. France is grappling with 
the liquor problem very energetically, although 
her position in the matter would not commend 
itself to the prohibitionists, since ‘‘ total absti- 
nence *’ in that country refers solely to spiritu- 
ous liquor, and not to wine, which is dispensed 
in ‘* temperance *’ restaurants. 


Fine is struggling with the question of 


. 
* % 

Among the telling facts against sweat-shop 
work is the horrible discovery made by an offi- 
cer of a reform society that a $60 overcoat, 
destined for sale in the store of a fashionable 
western tailor, was found by the investigator 
in a Chicago sweat-shop where a well-developed 
case of small-pox was being concealed from 
the health officials. Even if the well-to-do 
classes are indifferent to the tragic effects of 
the grinding tyranny of the sweat-shop, they 
cannot afford, for their own sakes, to refuse to 
join in the movement against them, since loath- 
some disease, as likely as not, may lurk in the 
work of these slaves of a system. Many and 
many atime have they unwittingly revenged 
the wrongs of their class on a society that ig- 
nored their tragic lives by spreading disease 
and death—the pollution of their homes, which 
are likewise their work-places, communicating 
itself to their work. Tenement-house com- 
missions, leagues, philanthropists and statisti- 
cians have proclaimed the appalling facts of 
dirt, overcrowding and disease times without 
number, but still the public gives little heed 
either to the misery of the ‘* sweaters’ ’’ lives 


VOGUE 


or to the menace he and she are to the life of 
the whole community. A vigorous campaign 
is to be carried on against sweat-shops during 
this season by an organized society, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the public will be 
finally aroused to a sense of its duty in the 
matter. 
* 
* * 

It will probably be news to most readers 
that the task of giving names to some four 
hundred new streets and avenues in the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx, and to about five thousand 
of them in Queens Borough, devolves upon the 
chief topographical engineer. Numerals will 
be largely employed and recourse be had to 
the names of civil war military and naval com- 
manders, famous poets, Indian names, names 
of the original settlers of the section, those of 
the Governors of the State of New York and 
the deceased Mayors of New York city. This 
method of wholesale name assignment by an 
individual strips the procedure of romance, 
but in this instance, at least, it promises an 
intelligently planned outcome, the most inter- 
esting manifestation of which is naming the 
streets after the earliest settlers. The pioneer 
deserves at least that much fame of later gen- 
erations. 


* 
+ & 


The record of lockjaw cases continues to 
grow, the latest instance at the present writing 
being that of a young boy who, in preparing 
to dive from a pier, stepped upon a rusty nail 
which penetrated his foot. Lockjaw ensued, 
and, in spite of all efforts to save his life he 
died. Thus far no cure for this dread infliction 
appears to have been found, the best showing 
the vaunted antitoxin is able to make being the 
death of ten out of thirteen lockjaw patients 
who were treated with the serum — these 
statistics are published by the advocates of 
antitoxin. As some of the symptoms of te- 
tanus resemble those of hydrophobia, it is pos- 
sible that the Buisson treatment — ordinary 
sweat bath and ‘‘ sweating’’ medicine—may 
also cure tetanus. This is not stated as a fact, 
but merely as a suggestion to the guardians of 
those youths who are so unfortunate as to suf- 
fer lockjaw as a result of foreign substances 
entering the flesh. Certainly no harm can come 
from the treatment, and it assuredly could not 
be less efficacious than the following experiment: 
On 12 July, in Bellevue Hospital, a boy fifteen 
years of age, was operated upon for lockjaw 
by well-known physicians, one being an apostle 
of antitoxin, and this is what is reported to have 
happened: A small piece of bone on the left 
side of the boy’s head was removed. Two in- 
jections of the tetanus antitoxin serum were 
then made into the brain—one directed toward 
the front, the other toward the back—so as to 
reach quickly and surely that part of the brain 
affecting the spinal cord. AA silver plate was 
placed in the orifice in the*skull, and the skin 
was then sewed over it. The surgeons hoped 
the boy would live, but he died. A high 
priest of antitoxin is quoted as saying that as 
time goes on the medical profession will be- 
come better acquainted with the action of the 
disease and the cultivation df the serum, and, 
consequently, there will be more cures. The 
laity then have their choice between supplying 
material for therapeutic experimentation in the 
cure of lockjaw, or trying to sweat out the 
poisonous substance by Buisson treatment. 
The matter is worth a little reflection by all 
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persons—especially parents—since any day may 
develop a case of lockjaw within the family 
circle. 


HIS GREAT WORK 
BY GERTRUDE F. LYNCH 
H’* had expatriated himself from his coun- 


try—his country which meant to him, 

as to all true Frenchmen, Paris. No 
longer for him the life of the Boulevards, the 
afternoon table on the crowded pavement with 
his coffee and cognac, the pretty soubrette to 
ogle and the silent, sympathetic friend by his 
side ready to listen to the effervescing subtle- 
ties of his overflowing genius. No longer the 
flowering chestnuts, the chair for two sous on 
the crowded Bois. No longer the supper 
parties at the Tour d’ Eiffel where the vin ordi- 
naire and the wit extraordinaire flowed with 
equal freedom. No longer the old book stores 
on the Seine. No longer the Jardins, where 
he studied types, and no longer the tiny attic 
in the Latin Quartier where he crystallized them 
in facile terms and afterwards destroyed them 
yellowed by time and the unsympathetic hands 
of inimical publishers. 

He had come to America, to New York. 
Here he would write his Great Work. Here 
he would claim the easy American dollar, ever 
waiting for the genius willing to endure the 
crudities of a new civilization in its search. 
Here he would win distinction and return to 
flaunt his success in the faces of those who had 
derided, disbelieved, ignored him. 


* * * * 


An exile, he had existed in New York a 
year. Success still eluded. The American 
dollar, so large in perspective, had diminished at 
near approach. His Great Work had been re- 
turned again and again. Each time with the 
patience of the believer in his own genius, he 
had revised, re-written, re-modeled, preserving 
the fundamental strength, propping the super- 
structure of harmonious phrases. 

He yearned for sympathy. 

He sought it in the American girl's den. 
She had helped him with his translation. She 
had believed when he announced his coming 
triumph. She had been attentive when he told 
her of the young girl fresh from a convent, he 
expected to marry, and the friend’s wife he ex- 
pected to adore when success was tracked to 
its lair and brought forth in leash. She had 
smiled understandingly when he described his 
career as the comet of a season, his name whis- 
pered, his neckties copied, his money borrowed. 
She had approved his determination to accept a 
Government position of some distinction when 
he became a back number—of course after in- 
finite persuasion by his grateful countrymen. 

He called this American girl the Unsexed 
One in his thoughts, because she lived alone, 
because she looked him straight in the eyes, 
because she was ignorant of the possibilities of 
pearl powder. 

In the same mental seclusion, she termed 
him The Freak. There was no Because. 
The name fitted too well to need explanation. 

Notwithstanding these private opinions, they 
met frequently, charitably gracious to each 
other’s shortcomings—the forced intimacy of 
an East side boarding-house, helped by their 
mutual distaste for their environment. 

He read her the first few chapters, dropping 

(Continued on page 166.) 
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(Continued from page 164.) 

his manuscript frequently to free his hands for 
convincing gestures, sitting on the far edge of 
the many-cushioned divap, from which he oc- 
casionally saved himself from disastrous falls 
by wild clutches of the Bagdad covering, when 
emotion overpowered him, and he lost himself 
on the chartless seas of the imagination. 

From the safety of a white enamelled tabour- 
ette, she listened to the opening chapters of the 
Great Work, her large, innocent eyes, now 
resting with interest on his thin, earnest face, 
with its Vandyke beard, now locating specks of 
dust in her tiny room to be removed after his 
departure, when domesticity had re-claimed 
her. 

She approved and expressed her approval of 
the opening scenes. If the interest was to cen- 
tre about the heart affairs of two people, why 
waste time in prolonging preliminaries ? 

The fervor of the love making impressed 
her. Her busy life presented few opportuni- 
ties for romance, the East side having little 
chance to observe the subtleties of refined sen- 
timent. Her literature—Mrs. Oliphant, Rosa 
Nouchette Carey and Cranford, prompted no 
comparison. 

At the second reading—the presentiment of 


‘which helped her through the disappointments 


of a hard day—the hero and heroine came to an 
understanding, an understanding vague with 
suggestions, an understanding which seemed to 
rely on the Reader's liberality, an understand- 
ing which was dismissed with a few epigram- 
matic phrases, as a matter of course. 

She asked no questions, unless her blush 
might be construed as one. 

It was her first experience with the French 
novel. 

At the third reading a tinge of sadness had 
crept into the Great Work. She felt herself 
overshadowed by a mysterious cloud which was 
enveloping the hero and heroine. These de- 
voted lovers, faithful, living but for each other, 
blind to the world, were destined to sorrow, to 
parting, to the inevitable. 

At the fourth reading the presentiment be- 
came a fact. The hero spending his time 
at a private shooting-gallery, the heroine study- 
ing the post mortem effects of various poisons. 

The listener's heart was very heavy while 
the author, wildly gesticulating as he read, 
rambled about the little apartment, his voice 
overcome by bursts of uncontrollable feeling, 
or sunk into the pathetic intonations of tne 
broken in spirit. 

She relieved her feelings by sudden flights 
from his outswinging arms and by removing 
breakable bric-d-brac from his deadly, if un- 
certain, nearness. 

It ended after an agony of several more 
chapters—after the fifth reading. He thanked 
her for her sympathetic tears. Acknowledged 
the justice of her dislike to the recurrent ‘*has 
was,"’ a mere matter of tense, he airily ex- 
claimed. 

He complimented her on being practical, a 
quality he mentally anathematized as loath- 
some in a woman. 

He asked her advice. He admitted—a se- 
vere blow to his pride—that the American 
publishers had failed to grasp their opportunity. 

What did the Great Work lack? Why 
had he failed to effect a deal with the slippery 
coin of the nation of shopkeepers ? 

‘<Only the women in America read,”’ he 
had stated, as one who knows. ‘* The men 
wor-r-r-r-ked.”” 
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What did the woman demand more than he 
had given? Love, faith, pain, parting, and 
picturesque death! 

She promised to become one of the universal 
profession—to turn critic for his sake. 

She would lend the conclusions of her de- 
corous, practical, well-balanced mind to the 
imaginative workings of his, to produce a re- 
sult which would have a certain market value. 

She thought it all over. With a volume of 
Rosa Nouchette Carey under her pillow, with 
the accordion-plaited morals of France waving 
through her dreams, with the commonplaces of 
certainty and the unheard-of possibilities of 
creation fighting for supremacy in her brain. 

Over and over again she repeated the salient 
points of the Great Work, her introduction 
into the unending mazes of sand-structured ro- 
mance. 

The Hero, talented, young, handsome, his 
only capital an unlimited supply of assorted 
emotions. 

The Heroine, seductive, a widow, blonde, 
patroness of Rouff and Doucet, tired of adula- 
tion, seeking the one untainted, true, inexper- 
ienced heart. 

For local color, Paris, the city of whited 
sepulchres, decorated with artificial bead-roses 
outside and faded ones of nature within. 

The meeting ! 

The glance—love springing into existence ! 

Love mutual! Love passionate! Love im- 
pressionistic! Love au naturel ! 

The Cloud ! 

The Moral Scruple ! 

The Agonized Separation! Remorse! Rec- 
onciliation! Re-separation! 

The Final Word ! 

The Pistol Shot ! 

The Hydrocyanic Acid ! 

The Curtain ! ! 


* * * * 


What did it lack ? 

A chapter of Cranford. A piecing together 
of reason, experience and observation. The 
discovery of the Flaw. 

They were both free. Why had he not 
married them ? 

She asked him the reason of this strange 
omission. 

He staggered against a chair, then, in a 
voice of pained surprise, repeated her question. 

Marriage. Ruin his Great Work? Who 
but a practical, unsentimental American Girl 
would suggest such a blow to Romance. 

Marriage. It had never occurred to him. 
He was a French author. She had not under- 
stood the responsibilities—the esprit de corps. 

Marriage, he shuddered. 

She brought him a glass of ice water, and 
explained that the American Public would not 
understand the omission. He must marry 
them if he wished to appeal to her people. 

He left her. He determined never to go 
back. Even if he followed her advice he 
should never forget that it was she who had 
incited him. 

No wonder the world laughed at the Ameri- 
can in Art. 

Marry the beautiful creations of his brain. 
Go back to his beloved Boulevards disgraced 
among his kind, derided for his mercenary 
spirit, shunned by those who still kept their 
ideals at arm’s hight from the encroaching mud 
of common sense. 

The scorn of the Ecole. 

The American Girl was ignorant, as was 
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her kind, of the traditions of the French novel, 
what it demanded of its disciples. 

What were American dollars in compari- 
son with the permanence of one’s ideals. 

Better for him that his Hero should remain 
at the bottom of the Seine, bullet riddled ; 
that his Heroine should rest in the sculptured 
majesty of death, helped thereto by hydrocyanic 
acid, than that he should resurrect, marry 
them and forever lose his self-respect. 

He was a Frenchman. He must be true to 
himself—to his Art. 


¥* * * * 


So he went back to the tiny attic in the 
Quartier Latin—to the life of the Boulevards— 
to the competition of the Degenerates. 

And the Great Work remained unchanged, 
unpublished. 
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SOME NEWPORT WOMEN IN WHITE—UN- 
TRIMMED SKIRTS LIKELY TO BE THE 
AUTUMN MODEL-—PINK CREPE DE 
CHINE LUNCHEON GOWN—LEFT 
SHOULDER EPAULETTE— 

NO STRINGS FOR 
AMERICANS 


Hen Newport women are wearing their 

W smartest gowns nothing can excel the 
beauty of their large gatherings. 

This was the universal conclusion of all who 
attended the recent tennis week tournament. 
The Casino looked at as a scene-setting on this 
occasion and was architecturally charming to a 
degree, while the sweep of velvet lawns with 
grand-stand massed with youth and beauty, 
and the strolling of two or more in constant 
succession, presented an animated picture sel- 
dom if ever equaled, one which was worthy of 
some inspired brush. The modes of the sum- 
mer and the exquisite fabrics which are worn 
must go hand in hand for praise in begetting 
this charm which personal beauty and grace 
have made so paramount. For its beauty, its 
fashion and social prestige it was a living rep- 
resentative picture of the country and the period. 

















WHITE COSTUMES AT THE TOURNAMENT 


Among those who not only are faultlessly 
dressed on all occasions, but who wear each 
changing mode with an enviable smartness, one 
would first mention Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
who has seldom been seen this summer wear- 
ing anything but white, and all white. Mrs. 
Astor’s white mulls, organdies, batistes for 
forenoon wear, trimmed with real lingerie laces 
and intricate needle manipulations, are varied 
each day, and each is lovelier than the other. 
Her hats and capelines are usually all white, 
but on this closing day of the games there were 
black ostrich tips trimming the charming white 
capeline, which frames the contour of her head 
and face so perfectly. 

Mrs. Burke-Roche is also devoted to white 
gowns, and she wore upon the same day an 
elaborate manceuvering of white batiste, Valen- 
ciennes and fine tucks, with a lace boléro 
corsage effect. Radiant was she in a big cape- 
line of écru straw with glorious yellow roses in 
profusion. 

Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs was wearing a 
superb yellow batiste over a silk slip to match. 
Specially designed hand needlework covered 



























fixed portions of skirt and bodice in a charming 
harmony, and worn with this gown was a white 
capeline trimmed with dashing rose-pink bows. 

Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., another devo- 
tee to white gowns, was charmingly frocked in 
white mousseline de soie, which showed off 
her dainty figure admirably. Her capeline was 
of écru straw trimmed with shafts of wheat and 
scarlet field poppies, a very picture posed on 
her luxuriant dark hair. Miss Post, whose 
slender grace is one of her numerous charms, is 
usually seen in all white, and she looks ex- 
tremely smart in toilettes which strictly adhere 
to pure white throughout. 


PLAIN SKIRTS 


As there has been every evidence of late 
that dress skirts are kept as plain as possible 
whenever the fabric is not transparent, and 
that flat bands and stitchings remain in vogue 
one may reasonably foresee that cloth gowns 
will be finished quite as simply this winter as 
they were last. Certainly nothing could be 
more becoming to the generality of figures 
than to continue a plain sweep of skirt. What 
would prove still more welcome, if possible, is 
a return to short walking skirts again, reserving 
the long ones—which all women admire—ex- 
clusively for carriage visits and for house wear. 


SLEEVE MODEL ON LUNCHEON GOWN 


The popularity of the long sleeve and high 
collar-band, having been proven by their sur- 
vival through the summer gives a certain assur- 
ance of a continuance through the coming 
winter. If any change might be expected, it 
is likely to be in the direction of having long 
sleeves fitted somewhat closer. This idea was 
suggested by a salmon-pink crépe de chine 
gown, not three weeks old counting from its 
unboxing on this side of the water, it being the 
creation of a well known house on Rue de la 
Paix. As a hint by the way, salmon pink is 
a very choice shade just now. The long trail- 
ing skirt is merely stitched on the edge in the 
very plainest and simplest manner. The 
bodice drapery crosses back and front rather 
scantily, while in front there is a décolleté 
Brussels lace drapery starting from under each 
arm, and lightly tacked into a vest point, 
which is most becoming when worn. A new 
touch was a left shoulder epaulette, the sleeves 
being long, glove-fitting in the old and very 
uncomfortable style. 

This epaulette was of silvery blue crépe de 
chine formed into two bias fold rosettes, having 
for centres discs of black velvet, and diamond 
buttons in the middle. These rosettes were 
strapped between by a black velvet band, 
which lay across the top of the shoulder and 
hid the arm-seam. ‘The right shoulder was 
without any trimming whatever. At the wrists 
short triangular bits of Brussels lace were inset, 
and there was a mere hint of the same lace as 
chemisette, and upper half of collar band with 
side points, the lower half being of blue crépe 
in fine folds. A very pretty luncheon or after- 
noon function gown, for which it was especially 
ordered, did this turn out to be. 


THE LACE NOTE IN COSTUME 


Lace additions in some form constitute the 
smart touch on all manner of dressy gowns. 
Half-low jacket bodices are most effective, fas- 
tening at the side with black velvet bows and 
buckles of strass, or choux of mousseline de 
soie, matching in color the rest of the gown. 
,Vests of heavy lace with wide collar bands, 
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which take in the whole shoulder seam in front 
only, but sometimes do extend into an inset 
square or fancy yoke in the back, are much 
worn. The line of the narrow side portions of 
the bodice materials falls gracefully into the 
tunic side lines. In white and colored voiles, 
this is a charming model, the color of the lace 
—white, yellow or écru, or even russet—being a 
matter of choice. 


WHITE CREPE DE CHINE 


In white crépe de chine, a lovely gown is 
recalled, which was worn at the tournament 
close. Its long skirts, a tunic and underskirt, 
was finished by a bias fold stitched several 
times. Bodice of crépe very finely plissé, trom 
belt to bust line. Above, a double thickness 
of primrose yellow mousseline de soie, forming a 
deep square yoke in the back, while in the front 
this mousseline reached down the centre from 
collar band to belt ; but this vest portion was 
finely plissé as well. Over the yellow yoke a 
Venetian lace was overset flatly and, fitting on 
the shoulders, fell on each side of the yellow 
front into long pointed stole ends, with short 
revers lined with yellow turning over. High 
stock of black tulle was met with a black vel- 
vet dog collar, clasped by a round pearl orna- 
ment. 

Picture hat of white crépe drawn over a stiff 
frame, its wide brim bent in the middle in 
front and caught up in the back. It was 
trimmed with scarfs of black tulle wound 
about the crown, and a very full wreath of 
what looked like yellow jasmine, wide in the 
centre and tapering up to the back. The 
drawn crépe over a stiff frame was a novelty 
among hats and when worn with that particular 
gown it was unique and most becoming, but it is 
not to be advised, because of a certain stiffness 
which would prove too trying to the majority 
of faces, and be apt to age anyone who was not 
very young and whose face had not a pic- 
turesque quality. 


HAT STRINGS NOT POPULAR—PARIS PICTURE 
HAT 


Very few smart women are wearing those 
long or short scarf hat strings which the Parisi- 
enne delights in. Our summers are much too 
warm to allow these strings to become popular, 
but even without that excuse there seems to be 
an antagonism to hat strings of any kind, winter 
or summer. The big capelines and directoire 
picture hats certainly lose half of their charm 
when robbed of them however. We see noth- 
ing of the low picture hat with its scarf of tulle 
tied well up at one side close to the ear, the 
long ends falling down on the gown. The 
brim does not flare, but is rather like a big toque 
with a frill of tulle plissé falling from the wired 
edge, which forms a festoon, drooping almost 
to the eyebrows in front, and then the wire is 
bent sharply up high on the sides of the head. 
Soft low ostrich tips nod in front with tufts of 
fine flowers beside them and a low aigrette 
further back. This was the description of a 
white one with pale blue feathers and flowers, 
worn at Dinard by a pretty young countess 
this season. 

It is said that these hats have hecome the 
craze to wear when sitting for a miniature por- 
trait. One can easily believe they wonld lend 
just the right sort of lightness, softness and 
vaporish delicacy, absolutely required in that 
genre picture, and it would not be at all surpris- 
ing if our milliners should be asked to fashion 
them for that very purpose later. We moderns 
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have not made much of a success in miniature 
painting. Perhaps the cause lies in the photo- 
graphic stiffness of line about heads. 


ST. PETERSBURG 


(From An Occasional Correspondent) 


THE RUSSIAN CAPITAL AS A SUMMER RESORT— 
THE RUSSIAN MAN GOES ABOUT ON DRESS 
OCCASIONS IN A WHITE COSTUME 
WITH A COLORED SASH—RUSSIAN 'S 
LOVE OF FLOWERS MAKES 
ST. PETERSBURG AP- 

PEAR GAY EVEN 
IN SUMMER 


he beauty of our city is that, unlike 


other capitals of Europe, it is far from 

being deserted en masse during the 
summer months. A great many of our nobles 
possess admirably situated villas in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of our beautiful metropolis, 
or on our celebrated islands which form so 
fashionable a summer resort. Of course it is 
considered in the light of a crime against the 
laws of chic and style to be seen parading on 
the Nevski just now, but in the early morning 
it is usual to encounter some of our great- 
est mondaines driving about the streets in 
order to attend to some purchases in the cele- 
brated shops of our great thoroughfares, the 
access to which is rendered very easy by the 
proximity of villas and estates, hardly half an 
hour’s drive from town. 

Amusements and pleasures of all kinds are 
to be found in St. Petersburg all through the 
warm season. The most attractive of the en- 
tertainments are to be encountered at the nu- 
merous summer-gardens of the islands, which 
include music-halls of a very high order, where 
operettas— both French and German — are 
nightly on the programme. Indeed, the illus- 
trious Madame Marcella Sembrich has often 
given the audience of the Aquarium Opera 
House the delight of listening to her magnifi- 
cent voice. At Pavolsk, the Galkin company 
attracts huge crowds where this superb orches- 
tra may be heard ; namely, at the Casino, and 
on Sundays after the races, which take place at 
Tsarskée-Selo, Pavlosk is filled with the great- 
est number of exquisitely dressed people, who are 
determined to finish the day by a choice dinner, 
discussed while listening to the strains of such 
music as would have rendered palatable the 
celebrated black broth of the Lacedemonians. 

Then there is a good deal of yachting done 
on the translucent waters which gently lap the 
shores of the green and wooded island slopes. 
Naturally a great many of those who can afford 
the time and money, depart for the Continent, 
or for the lakes and seaside resorts of Finland, 
as soon as the real season is over here—which 
means about the beginning of July—but what 
I meant to explain is that the coup d’ceil of 
our capital is not at all similar to those pre- 
sented by Paris, London, Vienna or New York, 
from July to October. “We have no hordes of 
sight-seers and tourists falling upon us like the 
cloud of locusts mentioned in Egyptian history, 
and like unto them, seeking whom they may 
devour. The palaces of the aristocracy are 
not dismally closed and neglected, but are kept 
on a splendid footing, even during the absence 
of their owners, which produces a very satis- 
factory effect, and robs St. Petersburg of the 
dismantled and sorrowful aspect so common to 


(Continued on page 170) 
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(Continued from pzge 167.) 
other great cities during the already trying hot 
season. Moreover, we Russians love flowers, 
and poor as well as rich alike, as soon as snow 
and ice have fled, display this distinguished na- 
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tional taste. Every window-sill is adorned with 
blossoming plants, and wherever there is a lit- 
tle garden, or a tiny grass plot peeping through 
the pavement, its owner fills it with color and 
perfume, and makes it the pride of his heart. 
The dinners ‘‘en plein air,’ so much in 
vogue all over Europe just at present, have also 
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been adopted here; and I am happy to say 
that the invitations which one lately receives 
are almost invariably couched in terms allow- 
ing one to look forward to a dainty repast 
eaten under spreading boughs and blue skies, 


rather than upon some heavy gastronomical 
function, which one dreads, because both air 
and subdued light, fragrancy and beautiful hori- 
zons, are impossible to couple with modern 
dining halls, be the latter ever so big and lux- 
urious. 

A very pretty innovation for such occasions 
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are white evening clothes for men, the only 
note of color given to this cool-looking attire 
being a broad, soft silken sash, or a Cummer- 
bund, worn under the white cloth or piqué 
satin-faced ‘‘ smoking’ in lieu of a waistcoat, 
and which, according to the age and com- 
plexion of the wearer, is either of crimson, pure 
white, black, or else of some delicate hue, such 
as corn-yellow, turquoise-blue or coral-pink. 
The tie adopted with this should be of the 
same color and texture as the sash ; so must 
the silk socks and the band surrounding the 
white sailor and white felt hat, which are the 
only head-gear permissible under such circum- 
stances. Ladies also may claim the privilege 
of having placed on record this summer a very 
charming innovation, namely, that of hats 
woven of freshly gathered rushes and garnished 
entirely with real blossoms. Nothing can give 
an idea of the loveliness of such coiffures ; they 
represent summer itself, and every woman of 
taste may now become, at a small cost and 
with very little trouble, her own milliner. 
Last night, at an outdoor dinner party given 
by Princess X , and at which I happened 
to be present, two of the guests—twin sisters 
of extreme beauty—wore pale blue silk gauze 
frocks and hats of freshly culled green rushes, 
encircled with garlands of bluish-pink hydran- 
geas and tufts of river reeds, while their slen- 
der waists were supported by broad belts, or 
rather corselets, of the same flowers, matching 
similar clusters attached to their gigantic fans 
of pale blue ostrich feathers, mounted with 
yellow tortoise-shell and brilliants. They 
looked like Titania or a double edition of the 
Fay Melusina emerging from her forest in 
modern costume, cut from an azure cloud and 
adorned by nature’s sweetest gifts—that is to 
say, flowers, living, real and dewy, instead of 
the stiff and odorless imitations for which so 
much money is paid, and which still are always 
so unsatisfactory to the truly artistic eye. 
Vera. 








St, Petersourg, August, 1899. 


GLIMPSES 
Ir— 

Is no suprise to hear from milliners now in 
Paris, that pervenche, or blue-purple, or purple- 
blue has lived out its modish day, and that in 
future it is to be consigned to the list of colors 
which are put in hiding for years, prior to being 
born again. 





THaT— 

Leading gown-makers openly confess that 
their patrons are heartily sick of clinging, habit- 
back skirts, and are impatient for the arrival of 
the winter skirt models, in order to put their 
minds at ease. The summer's experience is 
against the continuance of fourreaux. 


AT— 


The Newport tennis tournament the evi- 
dence of a white summer was deliciously dis- 
played in gown, hat, and parasol. There 
seem to be no such thing as ordinary white 
frocks, they were all such marvels of beauty 
and chic. Black capelines were in greater 
numbers, however, than one would have sup- 
posed, but they looked very smart with white 
or colored gowns. Yellow and pale blue de- 
clared themselves color favorites. 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date. See 
illustrations on page 173.] 


Ast year’s lavishness and display are to 
-: continue and old ideas and fancies of 
almost barbaric splendor are appearing 
in many of the frocks for dress occasion. 
Exquisite laces combined with fur are to be the 
grand chic in trimming. The very newest 
thing is to have the fur appliquéd on the lace; 
for this purpose a net background should be 
selected with large design in solid material or 
batiste, which can easily be covered with the 
fur. Care should be taken that too much fur 
is not used, as it gives a patchwork effect un- 
less carefully treated. Beaver, seal, moiré 
Persian, and all the short-napped furs are best 
adapted for this work, although I have seen one 
frock of great beauty trimmed with long- 
napped fur, but it was the result of a master 
hand. Sometimes the fur is studded with 
jewels—turquoises seem the most used—and 
the effect is beautiful. Very little of the lace 
and fur should be used in any one frock as the 
combination is much more effective when spar- 
ingly put on. Collars for opera coats are very 
good when made of lace appliquéd with fur, 
and it looks now as if they would be a new 
feature for the coming season. 

The sketch shows three charming hats for 
autumn. One is of dainty gray felt, lined 
with pale blue shirred silk, trimmed with black 
velvet bows and rhinestone buckles, one large 
black plume and chiffon ends. Price, $22. 

The very smart toque may be owned for 
$20. It is made of brown velvet, with a crown 
of white antique with a Persian border, and it is 
trimmed with birds. 

The third hat is of beautiful shaded purple 
velvet, shirred, and is ornamented with a large 
bird of paradise nestling to the left side. A 
silk bow rests on the hair at the back. Price, 
$22. 

Very pretty and remarkably cheap is the 
tailor-made gown shown in the sketch. It is 
of dark blue cloth, braided in black. Jacket 
lined with silk. Price only $15. 

Pretty bits of jewelry are always tempting. 
A very nice little ring for birthday present or 
a prize ata card party may be had for $2.25. 
It is of gold and set with turquoise or garnets. 
A pretty pin for morning wear is a gold-plate 
brooch, set in the centre with an amethyst. 
Price only 50 cents. Another brooch of good 
style and design costs $1.20, and another at- 
tractive one is a pansy enameled on gold plate, 
with a pearl in the centre. 

Neck clasps are very useful little novelties. 
If you have not yet had one, invest and see 
how well they hold your neck ribbon and how 
satisfactory they are. A pretty one, sterling 
or rose finish, may be bought for 55 cents. 

A pretty belt that looks smart with any silk 
shirt waist is made of jet elastic, with a clasp 
of jet, and is to be had for $1.25. 

Steel dress buckles, or to be used for hats, 
may be owned for 95 cents each ; and they are 
round in shape and very pretty. They also 
make effective buckles for slippers. Attrac- 
tive is a steel slide for either hat or frock. It 
is long, narrow and made of squares of cut 
steel with small beads of steel linking them to- 
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gether and an inner line of steel beading. 
Price only 45 cents. The price of a more 
fancy buckle, also of steel, oval in shape, is 
so cents. An enamel frog on gold plate costs 
45 cents and for a ribbon pin it is rather smart. 

Guipure dressing table or bouffet scarfs 
20x36 inches in a variety of patterns are to be 
had for $1.15 each. Guipure pillow shams 
32x32 in several designs are $2. Some very 
pretty light weight dimity bed spreads for single 
beds are selling for 90 cents each, and the 
double bed size for $1.18 each. 

Turkish bath sheets are to be had from 
$1.35 upto $3.25 each. Serviceable and good 
is a towel now selling at the rate of $3 a dozen. 
It is made of heavy all linen hemmed huck 





towel in white only. Hemstitched all linen 
towel, bird’s eye pattern, very soft, and in size 
20x40, may be had for $3 a dozen. These in 
my opinion are the best towels for embroidery, 
and they could be ornamented with either a 
large monogram or small separate initials, or if 
preferred a crest—either one of the three would 
look well. Adda hand crochet lace at the 
ends in a four-inch width and a smarter, bet- 
ter towel cannot be had. 

Town houses will soon be set up in their 
winter garb and so often the embroideries and 
draperies have to be replaced or freshened I 
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thought it might interest you to hear of some 
pretty pieces such as Japanese satin lambre- 
quins that may be well utilized for many other 
purposes. These are selling for $6.75 and 
$7.50. In Japanese silk embroidered in silk 
thread and gold, $1.70 up to $5.75 each, is 
the price. Damascus stripes in alternate strips 
of red, green and blue divided with gold 
thread, three and three quarters yards long, by 
twenty-seven to thirty-six inches wide, cost 
$1.65 up to $4, and are good for couch drap- 
ery, sofa pillows or table scarfs. 

In ordering a Turkish corner it will be found 
of benefit to send to a reputable place and 
have drawings submitted and samples of the 
stuffs to be used sent. It will be far more 
satisfactory in the end, and it will cost less. 
The shop I have in mind has been more than 
successful in such work and it can always be 
relied upon for good taste. 

Bagdad couch covers and draperies, fifty 
inches wide, are from $2.90 up to $14.50 each. 

Some of the simple curtains are lovely, and 
they make very charming window effects with 
very little expense; for instance, the plain net 
with ruffles, that cost from $1.90 to $7.50 a 
pair, and are three and a half yards long, 
are smart when looped high with narrow 
white satin ribbons. Sash curtains of the same 
description, two and a half yards long, are 
$1.75 up to $3.75 a pair. 

White muslin curtains in either plain, woven 
dot or figured, three yards long, cost from 95 
cents to $1.45 a pair, and are always dainty 
and fresh-looking in bed room or nursery. 
The Renaissance curtains with net centres, in 
pretty design, and four yards long, may be had 
for $14.50 to $225 a pair. Renaissance with 
grenadine centres, also four yards long, $11.75 
to $20 a pair. In three and one-half yard 
lengths the price is from $4.75 to $16 a pair. 

Dark écru point Arabe curtains with net 
centres, four yards long, may be had for 
$27.50 a pair. The handsome ones run into 
very high figures, but those I have mentioned 
are very stylish. Ochre color Marie Antoinette 
curtains are $9.75 to $22.50 a pair, and are 
three and one-half yards long. Irish point bed 
sets may be owned in either white or écru, 
for as little as $4.75 ; handsome ones up to 
$18.50, while muslin bed sets are selling for 
$3.50, and the most elaborate are $6.75. 

There is a pretty Japanese jute rug, 6x9, 
selling for $5.90. Silk rugs for hanging or 
decorative purposes are being shown from some 
of the best known collections in the world. 
Many of them are interesting with their in- 
scriptions of hundreds of years ago, and the 
colors are dream like, one melting into another, 
or else they look crude almost in their sharp 
vividness. A beautiful oval one in the soft 
écru background, so difficult to find, is offered 
for $5,000, and is said to have been taken 
from a Chinese temple of great antiquity. 











THaT— 


A woman wearing a lovely big brimmed 
capeline, its white frills shading her brow, is 
usually a vision of beauty ; but when she at 
the same time wears a short-skirted bicycle 
suit of white piqué, it is only charitable to 
suppose her absent minded. Such was the in- 
congruous toilette of a very pretty woman at 
a tennis tournament, to the surprise of all 
beholders possessed of good taste. 
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Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


IMPERIAL DEMOCRACY 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. D, APPLETON AND 


COMPANY 


of national import are embodied in this 

volume, the underlying theme of all 
the papers as explained by the author being 
the relation of democratic principles to various 
demands of imperial dominion. Professor 
Jordan is known as an opponent of the 
Colonial policy for this country, and in this 
collection will be found an exposition of the 
reasons which led him to take up the position 
he holds. Great would be the advance in 
general intelligence if but one per cent. of the 
men of all political creeds who talk politics 
and who vote could be persuaded to read the 
address entitled Colonial Expansion, not ne- 
cessarily to agree with its sentiment and con- 
clusions, but to learn from it facts such, for 
example, as to wherein lies the essential differ- 
ence between England and the United States 
in the matter of governmental ideals. 

‘¢ The Anglo-Saxon nations have certain 
ideals on which their political superstructure 
rests. The great political service of England 
is to teach respect for law. The British Em- 
pire rests on British law. The great political 
service of the United States is to teach respect 
for the individual man. The American re- 
public rests on individual manhood. The 
chief agency in the development of free man- 
hood is the recognition of the individual man 
as the responsible unit of government. This 
recognition is not confined to local and mu- 
nicipal affairs, as is practically the case in 
England, but extends to all branches of gov- 
ernment. 


Gor eight addresses and articles on affairs 


* * *x 


‘* There are some economists who intelli- 
gently favor Colonial extension to-day because 
to handle colonies successfully must force on 
us English forms of government. A dose of 
Imperialism would stiffen the back of our 
Democracy. English forms are better than 


ours in this, that they can deal more accur- * 


ately with outside affairs. This is because 
the people of England are never consulted by 
the foreign office, the Colonial office or the 
Bureau controlling coinage and finance. 
To remove these matters from popular con- 
trol makes for good government at the expense 
of training of the people. As to which is 
the better there is room for honest difference 
of opinion, The essence of this argument is 
that pressure from without will force us to 
take all difficult matters out of the people’s 
hands, intrusting them only to trained repre- 
sentatives. It is true, no doubt, that our 
standing in the world is lowered because our 
best statesmen are not in politics to the degree 
that they are in England. The rules of the 
game shut them out. But I believe that we 
can change these rules by forces now at work. 
Wiser voters will demand better representa- 
tives, but these must keep in touch with the 
people, acting with them and through them, 
never in theirstead. For reasons I shall give 
later on, I believe that to adopt British forms, 
with all their unquestioned advantages, would 
be a step backward and downward. 


* * * 


*¢ But America has governmental ideals of 
the development of the individual man. 
England has no care for the man, only for 
civic order, This unfits America for certain 
tasks for which England is prepared. In 
Zanzibar, when the king dies, the first of the 
royal family to reach the throne is made king. 
Once a king who hated England was thus 
chosen. A British man-of-war in the harbor 
promptly shelled the royal palace and killed 
so many followers of the new king that the 
mistake was quickly rectified and the Pax 
Britannica restored. Our ideals stand in the 
way of our doing such things as this. 

** To govern colonies it is necessary to have 
an automatic non-political civil service. That 





our navy is organized on such a basis makes 
its strength. That the volunteer army is 
not, is the reason why the air is full to day 
of charges and counter charges. The Colo- 
nial policy must be continuous, hence out of 
the people’s hands. It must be flexible, 
hence not limited by constitutional checks 
and balances An annexationist lately said 
to me, ‘1 am just tired of hearing of the 
Constitution.” A labor agitator says that all 
our troubles come from the fact ‘every 
reform needed by the people is prevented by 
the Constitution.” But to prevent foolish 
acts, inside and outside the country, the Con- 
stitution was devised.”” 


* * + 


After digesting these statements the aver- 
age man would cease to trouble the air with 
vain arguments as to there being no reason 
why the United States, governed as it is to- 
day, should not follow the example of Eng- 
land in the establishment of colonies. He will 
have learned that England is an *‘ oligarchy, 
not a republic. Her government is not self- 
rule, but the direction of commerce. It is 
admiralty rather than democracy. Ameri- 
cans govern themselves. Englishmen are 
ruled by the government of their own choos- 
ing. Englishmen govern themselves in mu- 
nicipal affairs, and in ways from which we 
have much to learn. In foreign affairs their 
huge governmental machine, backed by the 
momentum of tradition, is all-powerful. 
This rules Ireland, India, Gibraltar, Egypt, 
all England’s dependencies and wards. The 
other colonies are republics in fact. Canada, 
New Zealand, the states of Australia—these 
are republics bound to keep the peace with 
the mother country, but in no other way 
controlled by her. Only ties of sentiment 
bind Canada to England. In all practical 
matters, she is one with the United States. 

‘¢ The stronger the governmental machine, 
and the more adjustable its powers, the better 
the government. But government is not the 
main business of a republic. If good govern- 
ment were all, democracy would not deserve 
half the effort that is spent upon it. For the 
function of democracy is not to make gov- 
ernment good, It is to make men strong. 


x * * 


‘¢ The purpose of self-government is to in- 
tensify individual responsibility, to promote 
attempts at wisdom, through which true 
wisdom may come at last, The republic is a 
huge laboratory of civics, a laboratory in 
which strange experiments are performed, but 
in which, as in other laboratories, wisdom 
may arise from experience, and once arisen 
may work itself out into virtue. 


* * * 


The choice then for Americans to-day is, 
Shall the United States continue to be a 
federal republic or become an imperial repub- 
lic? Another instructive, if not entertaining 
chapter, is that devoted to the history of 
Alaska as an American colony. Few know 
any thing of this vast territory beyond the 
fact that the Klondike is located somewhere 
in that region. Thirty years ago the govern 
ment purchased the vast territory—its area 
nearly one-fifth as large as the rest of the 
United States, and a coast line as long as all 
the rest. It was rich in native resources, 
furs, fish, lumber and gold. To-day our 
supremacy there has resulted in wanton de- 
struction of the sea otter, ‘* their chief means 
of subsistence. We have wasted the sea-lion 
which furnishes their boats. Starvation and 
death are everywhere imminent in these coast 
settlements of Alaska, and the blame for it 
rests on us. ‘Reconcentrados’ between 
Arctic snows and San Francisco greed, the 
Aleuts must starve and freeze. From Prince 
William’s Sound to Attu, nearly fifteen hun- 
dred miles, not a village has a sure means of 
support left to-day.’’ This is only one of 
many melancholy facts of our misgovernment 
of Alaska. 

With the conclusions of Professor Jordan 
this notice has nothing to say. What is 
urged upon Vogue readers is that they shall 
acquaint themselves with the momentous facts 
pla‘nly set forth in this able book. Plenty 
there be to hurrah and toss their hats, but few 
are the number of those who intelligently 


study political conditions. May the number 
of students be increased, for therein lies hope 
for the country’s future, 


E. F. BENSON 


R, E. F. Benson, whose portrait is 
M here given, is one of the established 
novelists of the day, whose promi- 

nence dates from the publication of Dodo, a 
story that delighted many readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It was thought that 
this, his first work, was a brilliant tour de 
force, and that he would not follow it up 





MR, E, F. BENSON 


with other efforts. However, Mr. Benson 
has confounded the critics by producing several 
other books, including The Rubicon, The 
Vintage, The Capsina and The Money Mar- 
ket. The last named story, which was re- 
viewed many months ago in Vogue, has met 
with such success in London that it is now 
being dramatized. Mr. Benson is the son of 
the late Archbishop, of Canterbury, has had 
the education and lives the life of a typical 
well born Englishman. 


MARKING THE SWAN 
i} the first week in August a pe- 


culiar and picturesque ceremony is 
observed on the Thames—‘‘the 
marking of the swan.”’ 

As most persons know this bird of the 
poets is one of the features of England's ro- 
mantic river, and the old custom of applying 
to it identification marks takes place yearly. 
The Queen, the Dyers and the Vintners com- 
panies, and Eton College are the owners of 
the swan on the Thames, each having a dis- 
tinctive mark, 

According to the law of England swan are 
birds royal, and whenever they are found in a 
partially wild state on the sea or river they 
are considered as the property of the Crown. 
The possession of a swan used to be a perquis- 
ite of royalty, and no subject might possess 
one without a license. In the reign of 
Henry vy1 commissioners were appointed to 
control the swaneries on the river and every 
swanherd was directed to attend the king’s 
swanherd when required ; all owners of swan 
were obliged to have their names recorded in 
a book ; and no swanherd was allowed to 
mark a swan save in the presence of the 
royal swanherd or his deputy, the nicking to 
be done during the cygnet stage of existence, 
when the young birds receive the same marks 
that the parent birds have borne. In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth about nine hundred 
distinct marks were recognized by the Royal 
swanherd whose jurisdiction extended over the 
whole kingdom. The mark, which consisted 
of amulets, chevrons, crescents, crosses, 
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initials, etc., was cut by a sharp instrument, 
or branded by a hot iron upon the upper man- 
dible, Formerly the citizens in gaily deco- 
rated barges went up the river and feasted and 
danced on the green, at Barn Elms during 
marking time, 

To-day the bills of the young birds are 
nicked with a penknife and the wing is also 
clipped to prevent it from flying away. The 
royal mark is ‘‘five open rather long ovals 
pointed at each extremity.’’ It has remained 
unchanged since the days of George 111. 

The Queen’s keeper of the swan who holds 
a salaried post in the Lord Chamberlain’s de- 
partment of the royal household, accompanies 
the river procession ; his duties are not now 
as onerous as they were before the swan and 
the hawk lost their prestige. 

Swan no longer grace royal and civic 
feasts mounted on ornamental pastry salvers 
and served with port wine and hot currant 
jelly. Like the peacock, this bird had to be 
brought in with ceremony and dignity, 
therefore the breeding of swan was a large 
industry and the keeper of the swan had a 
great deal to attend to. 


HARNESSING ANCIENT WATERFALLS TO MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Government of India is considering 
the plan of using electricity as a motive power 
in the great central factories which are to be 
set up in Jubbulpore. The motive power 
will probably be supplied from the Gersoppa 
Falls, on the Sharwatti River in South Ka- 
nara, These are the most stupendous water- 
falls in the world. The river is two hundred 
and fifty yards wide, and the great ** Rajah 
Fall’’ eight hundred and thirty feet; there- 
fore it is much larger than Niagara. The 
falls of the Canvery at Sivasamoodum, which 
has a perennial supply from the western 
Ghauts, dash over a precipice over three hun- 
dred feet and the formation and effect are 
much like our Horseshoe Falls at Niagara. A 
recent traveler thus describes these, which are 
a'so available for motive power: 

** The other branch of the river bifurcates 
below Sivasamoodum and running closely to- 
gether the two, at about three-quarters of a 
mile north of the first named fall, tumbles 
into the lower trough of the Canvery, one as 
a magnificent cascade, the other in sheer 
overfalls which, I should say, are quite une- 
qualed in grandeur, the whole neighboring 
cliffs quivering under the impact. Taken as 
a whole, this group of falls, while equally im- 
pressive and quite double the height of 
Niagara, give rise to much more varied and 
splendid views. Where alone they fall 
short, especially in the monsoon, is the want 
of cleainess and transparency in the water 
which we all know constitutes one of the 
main charms of Niagara, Schaffhausen, and 
all waterfalls below lakes.”’ 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


= CONQUEST OF MEXICO 
AND PERU. Prumracep By THE 
Discovery oF THE Paciric. By 
Kinanan Cornwatiis, The Wall Street 
Daily Investigator. This story was written 
con amore as the pastime of a busy editor of 
a Wall Street paper. Every fact has been 
collected with care and often the material is 
attractively presented. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF HESTER 
WYNNE. By G. Cotmore. D, Appre- 
Ton AND Company, The author of A 
Daughter of Music has come before the pub- 
lic with a much stronger story than her last 
novel. The story of the heroine shows origi- 
nality in its treatment and it is commended 
to those readers who have a special fondness 
for unhackneyed situations. 


MADAM PARADOX. By Mrs. Or- 
MERoD, Drexet Bippre. A _ story, the 
heroine of which is an author who writes 
caustic essays (all literary heroines are caustic). 
Her “delicate glove wields a virile pen.” 
Occasionally great London's pulses throb in 
the pages, and threads of romance are min- 
gled with the darker threads of tragedy. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN 
CHAIN. By R. D.Cuetrwopsz, D. Aprit- 
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TON AND Company. The author of this 
work has selected for his background the far- 
off days of King Stephen, in the year 1193, 
and the narrative in its course portrays adven- 
tures in which figure cloistered monks, jong- 
leurs, kings, bishops and fair ladies. 


R. V. RISLEY 
é of the most popular books of the 


season was the collection of nine 

stories, Men’s Tragedies, the author 
of which is Richard V. Risley. This young 
writer is a native of New York, and spent 
his early life partly in this city and partly in 
New Rochelle, where his father, Mr. John 
Risley, has a country seat. The boy’s edu- 
cation was irregular, but he spent some time 
at Lehigh University, where he engaged in 
special studies. In 1893 he went to Den- 
mark, his father having been appointed 
minister tothat country. He traveled exten- 
sively in Europe, and spent much time in 
England, France, and Germany. His stories 
contributed to the Yellow Book and other 
periodicals were gathered into a volume and 
published in London, under the title of The 
Sentimental Vikings, Men’s Tragedies ap- 
peared about two months ago, and it has 
already gone into its second edition. 

Mr. Risley’s next book is The Anvil, its 
sub-title being Frederick Von Hohenhausen, 
Idealist. The scene is laid on the upper 
Neckar, in Paris, and in upper Bavaria. 
There are very few characters, although the 
novel is along one, this author preferring to 
make mental action the dominating interest 
of his books. 

Mr. Risley is now engaged on a second 
novel, the sub-title of which is The Sensu- 
alist, This will afford a contrast to the earlier 
work, and, in a certain sense it will complete 
it. 
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MEADOWS IN DISGRACE——DIS ABILITIES ATTEND- 
ING WEALTH POSSESSION IN THIS COUNTRY 
—THE LUXURIES OF ONE GENERA- 
TION BECOME THE NECESSARIES 
OF THE NEXT—HIM’S IDEA 
OF BENEFITTING HIS 
FELLOWS 


Ven if once ina lifetime those in whom 
one has the most confidence deceive, 
nothing —not even the King’s horses, 

as in the case of Humpty Dumpty—can re- 
store the fallen to the once occupied place. I 
know that this sentence sounds or reads like 
anenigma. It is obscure. I must confess 
that for once I have been disappointed. I 
feel that my teachings are now as naught. 
And yet, what else, in one way, could I ex- 
pect? As severe as has been the blow to me, 
there is an implied compliment in it. You 
remember that the head of the unfortunate 
Prince—or rather supposed unhappy one— 
whose beheading was so graphically described 
by Pooh Bah and his associates in the Mikado, 
bowed twice or thrice—I forget which—to 
his executioner in deference to his rank. 
Meadows’s conduct has a touch of this charac- 
teristic which I regard as human. He has 
been dazzled in some way by the new position 
in which he found himself. He has made 
merry at my expense, but he has fallen be- 
cause he could not stand an accession of better 
fortunes. And this all teaches a lesson. It 
take a coolly nerved man of the world to 
acquire either sudden prosperity or to be 
thrown into abject poverty, and not allow 
either catastrophe (I regard the first in some- 
what of that light) to affect him. A man of 
the world must always be calm and unmoved 
by exterior influences. Stress of weather, 
fair or foul, must be as nothing to him. He 
must be adamantine. 

I shall never refer to the circumstance to 
Meadows. He knows my displeasure, and 
if he were not so valuable a servant I should 
have dismissed him immediately. If I sent 
tor him and lectured him I am afraid that 
it would not be wise. In fact, I never even 
scold or reprimand servants. It is disagree- 
able and a bore. I simply dismiss them. I 
do not care to hear their explanations. They 
have displeased me. That is sufficient. I 





regard them as just so many pieces of ma- 
chinery. The end comes when they cease to 
perform their duties according to my satisfac- 
tion. I sent away last year a butler who was 
highly recommended to me, because I de- 
tected a spot on his shirt bosom. I said 
nothing to him, but I calied Meadows to me 
and told him that the man must go. When 
one deals in this way with people of that class, 











been in the wilds of the Adirondacks, where I 
have purchased a camp. Golf no longer 
tempts me. I do not care to entertain. I 
have lost my interest in my stables and the 
last letters from the ship builders about my 
yacht are almost unread. 

As yet I can throw very little light on 
what my plans may be for the ensuing year. 
The one thing which I regret is that in this 


MR. R. V. RISLEY 


one gets on verywell. They expect it. Any 
more considerate treatment is misplaced kind- 
ness. They will take advantage of you every 
time. 

Meadows came into the rodm very humbly. 
I can see there is a certain furtiveness in his 
glance. He knows that I will not refer to 
the circumstance, and he realizes also that his 
talking of it, or even hinting at it, would lead 
to his instant dismissal, The punishment to 
him is severe. I show that my confidence is 
shaken, and yet I do not sayaword, I have 
not even made an attempt to have the wine 
locked up.. He has the keys of my cellar 
and the supervision of the household. He 
has sense enough not to resign, and I must 
say that he bears his punishment manfully. 

But to other things. I never before felt so 
restless. One moment I am here supervising 
the various changes which I intend to make 
on my country place, the next sees me in 
town. I have gone to Lenox and I have 
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country I can become a landed proprietor onl” 
in a very restricted sense. I see plainly the 
difference between the feudal and our system. 
In England a man has live playthings, his 
tenantry and his political aspirations, his seat 
in Parliament—all these become of vital 1n- 
terest to him, Here let a rich man go into 
politics and he is simply something to be bled 
by his party and to be reviled by adherents of 
h.s rivals. His life is in constant danger from 
cranks, and his existence is hardly more agree- 
able than that of the Czar of Russia. He is 
in the full glare of the calcium, and his every 
movement is described by the newspapers. If 
he likes society and entertains, he is at once 
compared with the Prince of Wales, to whom 
most social functions are duties that are at- 
tached to his office and his rank. Should he 
applaud an actress or a dancer he finds his 
name the next day in a half a dozen journals, 
coupled with hers, the narrative adorned with 
p’ctures and al] the adjectives which a fertile 





brain of an illiterate press agent can devise. 
His position is very difficult, he must be so 
circumspect, and he cannot even have the 
comfort of an incognito. 

I have been reading Spencer Baldwin’s dis- 
cussion of Some Asyects of Luxury. People 
do not seem to think that what are luxuries 
to some are necessaries to others, Even take 
the most trivial things. I can remember 
when the effete east people were the subject 
of sneers because they took a daily tub, and [ 
have had an indignant letter on that subject 
from an occasional reader. I was once asked 
to contribute a series of papers to a certain pub- 
lication, I was very much flattered, and in 
my first I spoke casually of morning ablutions. 
Perhaps I should not have referred to so trite 
a subject, but I think that it was in connec- 
tion with some illustration I had wished to 
make. I received a letter of polite warning 
from the editor of the publication, telling me 
that I was aiming above the heads of his 
readers and that I must come down to their 
level, and that I must even admit that well- 
dressed men wore celluloid collars and that 
cuffs attached to a shirt were luxuries only re- 
ferred to by a hint. All these seemed to 
me necessities just as much as my yacht, 
my deer forest in Scotland, my Newport 
cottage, my stables and other belongings do 
now, 

With one class entertaining handsomely is 
a part of its life, and it is just as necessary as 
corn beef and cabbage may be to the day 
laborer. Perhaps a pint of beer and a pipe 
would be luxuries in the estimation of a tramp 
or a beggar—and they are certainly only the 
accessories of life to the workingman. And 
thus it is that I object to this continual din 
made by the press, and its hounding of wealthy 
people and making them the clowns and 
villains of life’s drama for the amusement of 
the masses. Professor Baldwin says that 
those things alone are luxuries which an indi- 
vidual, a class or a society can dispense with 
without injury, inconvenience or discomfort, 


but this depends very much upon circum. ° 


stances. A crowned head cannot dispense 
with his entourage, his court and his courtiers. 
They are the insignia of his office. What 
was once perhaps even for me a luxury, now 
becomes a necessity, and were I to succeed to 
a throne—which is by no means likely—I 
should have my gentlemen in waiting, my 
courtiers, just as a general has his staff, a 
President his bodyguard. Vhus Professor 
Baldwin tells us that luxuries tend to develop 
‘mto necessities, Gas and electric light and 
hot and cold water are demanded now by 
every tenant, and I know that my agents 
have to rearrange all my city property and put 
in it the modern conveniences which a dozen 
years ago would be classed as absolute luxuries. 
I have been compelled to have three office 
buildings done over entirely, and lifts and 
mail chutes and electric lighting put into 
them in order to secure tenants. It was only 
a few months ago that the mail chute was not 
regarded as an absolute necessity. With such 
an authority as Professor Baldwin to back me 
in the belief that luxurious expenditure really 
promotes the economic interests of society I 
am beginning to look upon myself as a public 
benefactor. 

A man should not spend all his surplus on 
one thing. With entertaining I give employ- 
ment to a number of small trades. My sta- 
bles again are a souce of living to a small but 
quite a different community, My estates, my 
holdings in different cities are again of benefit, 
and even the building of three houses, and 
two during the summer has given employ- 
ment to a small army. My capital has gone 
out to meet over production and has stopped 
it. Is not this better than founding an alms- 
house and teaching people to live in idleness. 
If it so please me I shall give so much to 
build a charity, one which, while it will effect 
a good work ultimately, will also give employ- 
ment to numerous people. I wonder if I 
have solved my problem. It is true I am 
still restless. I am suffering from hypersen- 
sitiveness. I dislike criticism. ! suppose, 
however, it is one of the penalties which I 
have to suffer. For the rest I have come to 
the conclusion that I cannot do better than 
follow my own inclinations and enjoy life as 
it goes on. With my enjoyment will come 
the happiness to myself and to others. What 
more can I desire ? 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 
14 sEPT., 1899 


NUMBER 29 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 
rule. The exception is one pattern 


a week as described in detail on this 
page. The coupon printed on -this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


sf H “He pattern for this week is for a sim- 

ple room gown. The gown in the 

illustration is made of fine French 
flannel of solid pink, trimmed with a knife 
plaited ruffle of pink chiffon, cord of pink silk. 
But this wrapper may be made in a vari- 
ety of waysand materials. White cloth with 
ruffle’ of liberty silk; white embroidered 
flannel with ruffle of batiste matching the 
color of the embroidered dot or pattern; 
eiderdown flannel in any of the plain colors 
with ruffle to match or of white; drap 
d’été or cachemire in a pretty shade with 
ruffle of lace. In fact it may be made of any 
suitable material that fancy dictates and may 
be made more elaborate by the addition of ap- 
plications of embroidery on the collar and 
cuffs, insertions of lace, etc, 


MATERIALS 


F flannel ten yards will be required, of 
plaited chiffon, six yards ; of cache- 
mire or double fold materials, seven 

yards would be sufficient, and twelve yards of 
lace. Three yards of cord. The collar sets 
best either cut double of the same material, or 
lined with silk to match, the lace or plaited 
chiffon being set between the edges of the 
collar, it is then stitched around with silk the 
same color, or feather stitched with embroidery 


silk 
WHISPERS 
TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Mong the new hats for golf and gen- 
eral wear in the country, is one of 
mouse-gray felt in the sombrero 

shape, with round crown. Twisted about the 
crown are folds of two shades of velvet in 
gray and brown lined with taffeta in the same 
shade ; these are knotted on the left side, and 
through the knot are stuck two miniature 
golf clubs. 


One of the new and most effective trim- 


mings for winter gowns is a combination of , 


lace and fur—either heavy lace with a large 
pattern outlined with very narrow fur edging, 
or white net appliquéd with a bold design en- 
tirely made of fur. The furs best adapted to 
this use are beaver, caracule, chinchilla and 
sealskin. For outlining lace mink and sable 
can be used. After the fur is appliquéd on 
the net it may be’ elaborated by outlining with 
gold thread, and stitching the design with 
turquoise beads. If the pattern is in flowers 
and leaves, the flower centres may be por- 
trayed with turquoise, the leaves veined with 
gold thread and tiny gold beads. This mode 
of elaboration is most effective on caracule, 


At this time of year the economical girl is 
looking over her wardrobe and seeing what 
she can have rearranged for winter use. The 
model at the extreme right of middle page, 
Vogue, 17 August, gives a good idea for 
making over an old silk, Make the lower 
bodice and upper skirt of the silk strapped 
with black velvet. The upper part of bod- 
ice, circular flounce, yoke and sleeves of crépe 
de chine. The yoke and sleeves would be 
pretty entirely made of pinched shirring. On 
the upper bodice the lower edge of the crépe 
is irregular, the entire piece being edged with 
quilled chiffon or lace. The flounce on the 
skirt is treated in the same manner. A 
guimpe of white lace could also be worn with 
this gown. The crépe should either match 
the silk or, if the silk is figured, match the 
figure. This model is especially good for silk 
that has been cut a good deal, as the skirt 
may be made of narrow gores, the seams 
being covered by the velvet. 


The most useful gown a girl can have for 
between seasons wear, is one of very dark 
blue serge. The model on page 129, Vogue, 
31 August, would be most effective in serge 
or cloth, as preferred, the panel on skirt 
and the piece on bodice being on heavily 
corded silk in white, pistache green or dark 





blue, The overskirt is braided with black, 
the design on the corners cut out of the silk 
appliquéd to the serge and outlined with braid; 
the bodice is trimmed in the same way, and 
fastened on the left side with black braid 
frogs. 


Many people who live in the country and 
sleep in cold rooms, from necessity or choice 
suffer from cold feet, which is not only un- 
comfortable but unhealthy. This discomfort 
can be easily obviated by wearing woolen bed 
socks, which are knitted in the following 
manner: 2 skeins of Saxony, 2 bone or 
wooden needles, No, 5. Cast on 68 stitches 





Work about an inch in a 


out any decrease. 
Cast off very loosely 


rib of 2 plain, 2 purl. 
and sew up. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
A Very nice and appetizing way of serv- 


ing minced chicken or veal is in 

small individual pastry cases. The 

moulds can be bought with fluted sides; these 

are the best. Line them with pastry, bake a 

light brown, turn out carefully, fill with the 

minced chicken, garnish with chopped green 
peppers and paprika. Serve very hor, 

Water-Meton Cream —Slice a moder- 

ate-sized melon and remove the seeds and the 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 29, DRESSING GOWN 


Published by request 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 29 sent on receipt ot 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


—this is for the sole of the sock—increase 1 
stitch, by picking up and knitting the stitch 
immediately below the second stitch for four 
rows, thus making 72 on the needle. Knit 
plain for 16 rows. Beginto decrease for the 
instep and ankle in the following manner: 
Knit 34 stitches, knit the 35th and 36th to- 
gether, knit the 37th and 38th together, 
knit 34. In the next row knit 33, knit the 
34th and 35th together, knit the 36th and 
37 together, knit 33. Decrease thus in every 
row, twice exactly in the middle, until there 
are 32 stitches left. Knit 24 rows plain with- 


rind. Make the fruit into a marmalade with 
one-half pound of loaf sugar, and rub the 
pulp through a sieve; then dissolve into it 
one ounce of best sheet gelatine and place on 
ice. As it begins to set mix into it about 
three-quarters of a pint of whipped cream. 
Pour the mixture into a mould and freeze. 
Baxep Musxurooms,—Take a dozen or 
more mushrooms, remove stems and peel, 
chop fine. Put the trimmings and stems 
in a saucepan with a little water and boil. 
When the water is flavored strain it, add 
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the chopped mushrooms, a little chopped 
parsley, and salt and pepper to taste, boil 
gently for forty minutes. Beat four eggs in 
half a teacupful of cream, strain and add to 
the mushrooms when they are cooked. 
Butter small moulds, fill with the mixture and 
bake in a quick oven. Make a rich cream 
sauce; when the mushrooms are baked turn 
them out of the moulds, pour the white sauce 
around them and serve very hot. 


Rice Borper.—Minced chicken, veal, or 
any minced meat which it is necessary to 
serve sometimes in all households to use up 
ends of roasts, etc., looks much better when 
served in a rice border, which is made as fol- 
lows : Wash well in several waters a break- 
fast cupful of rice, put it in a saucepan with 
three cupfuls of cold water and boil slowly for 
half an hour, Stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and one of salt. Beat this mixture 
until smooth, then add two well- beaten eggs. 
Stir well ; put the mixture in a buttered bor- 
der-mould, and set in the oven for a few 
minutes. Turn it out ona platter and fill 
the centre with curried chicken, or something 
of that kind. 


Peacn Jerry.—Take large ripe peaches; 
take out the stones; cut in quarters; put 
them in a covered jar, Crack the stones; 
cut the kernels in small pieces ; add to the 
peaches. Set the jar ina pan of boiling water, 
being careful not to let it run over into the 
jar, and let it boil until the peaches are soft. 
Strain through a jelly bag; measure the juice 
and put it ina preserving pan with a pound 
of sugar for every pint of juice. Boil them 
for twenty minutes ; skim carefully. Turn 
the jelly into glasses, when cold, lay a round 
of paper dipped in brandy on each glass. Put 
a larger paper over this and tie down. This 
jelly will keep well for a long time. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. ‘The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 
No, 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Mar, 23 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 

No. 5 April 6 Blouse Silk Waist. 
No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 
No, 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 

.No. Q9May 4 Cloth Jacket. 

No, 10 May 11 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 
No, 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 June’ 1 Three Stock Collars. 


No. 15 June 
No, 16 June 


8 Little Boy’s Frock. 
15 Little Girl's Dress. 


No. 17 June 22 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 June 29 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 1g July 6 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No. 20 July 13 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
No.21 July 20 Three Corset Covers. 
No. 22 July 27 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No. 23 Aug. 3 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Aug. 10 Tunic. 

No. 25 Aug. 17 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Aug. 24 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Aug. 31 Chemise and Drawers. 
No, 28 Sept. 7 Night Gown. 

No. 29 Sept. 14 Dressing Gown. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No. 30 Sept. 21 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


E[Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Wees FOE. TO, «06 5 00sigoeeeckcdes 


EE eT er 189.. 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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(Continued from page iil) 
command—possibly at lectures and illustrated 
talks on animals, as the League has secured 
permission to photograph these lucky horses. 
Other delivery wagons, alas! showed the 
poor beasts’ dock-tails and their heads pulled 
and held up in uncomfortable positions by the 
check-rein. Now, here is a work for animal 
deliverance which could be helped along very 
materially by the women customers, who 
could, without any inconvenience, seek out 
some responsible head in the store and request 
him to have the check-rein abolished. It is 
not possible, alas! to re-grow the horse's 
tail, but at least his neck may be freed from 
misery. If even a few women out of the 
thousands who patronize the shops in any 
large city should make a point of noticing 
the condition of the delivery-wagon horses, 
and request the easement of their condition 
when things were found to be going wrong, 
a concern for the comfort of horses would 
suddenly develop, because in these days of 
sharp competition no retailer would dare to 
go contrary to public sentiment in a matter of 
ths kind. The average woman could do so 
much to bring comfort into the lives of friend- 
less animals, if she would only use her eyes 
and do a little effective talking. 


WHAT LEAGUE BOYS ACCOMPLISH——UNSELFISH 
INTEREST OF A COLORED DRIVER 


The tale of boys’ work in behalf of ani- 
mals is long and varied and it would surprise 
those who have never noted the force of per- 
sonality charged with enthusiasm to witness 
the effective work done by small as well as 
large boys who do not hesitate to call and to 
compel able-bodied men to halt when they are 
found abusing animals. Among the League 
reports is one submitted by two small boys to 
the effect that hearing cat cries as they walked 
past an ash barrel, they investigated its con- 
tents and under a mass of garbage they found 
some very young kittens which had been par- 
tially drowned bya man whodid not want them 
and who had tossed the poor helpless mites 
into the barrel to die a horrible death by suf- 
focation. The boys rescued the kittens and 
were carrying them away to have them prop- 
erly killed when the man came out and swore 
at them. The boys, however, stood their 
ground, and seeing that they were in earnest 
the man took the kittens and mercifully 
drowned them. The incident, with the 
man’s name and address, was noted down at 
League headquarters and he thus becomes a 
marked man. Another incident in which a 
worker for the League figured as a principal 
was the case of a driver, a colored man, who 
rented a part of his stable to a man who kept 
a horse. After observing that the man per- 
sistently ill fed his horse the driver refused to 
continue him as a tenant, telling him plainly 
that no man who failed to properly feed his 
horse could keep his animal in his stable. As 
this was a money loss to the driver it will be 
seen that he was ready to suffer for the sake 
of his interest in animals. 


THE LEAGUE'S OBJECT LESSON 


The model horse in miniature that is on 
view at the League headquarters, has already 
been mentioned in this column, as have been 
the uses to which it is put in the way of in- 
structing the boys as to the proper harnessing 
of the animal. The boys are encouraged to 
come at any time and to ask any questions. 
The League official who has charge of orga- 
nizing Chapters and Auxiliaries, also illustrates 


Pure, mild, 


curative and the ideal tollet soap. 


the do and don’t of treating horses by pointing 
out to the boys horses in actual service in the 
streets. At other times a delegation of boys 
is taken through a stable, and, everything in 
connection with it explainedtothem. It has 
been the League's experience that whenever 
the stables are properly managed, their officials 
are always allowed to go through it ; but if 
all is not well with the animals, and the treat- 
ment accorded them in a stable, the fact is 
immediately noticeable in the owner’s attitude 
toward the boys and their guide. The League 
reports that ‘‘ suspicious *’ stables are strictly 
watched by the boys, 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the 
work of Our Animal Protective League is 
fundamentally educative, diversified, original, 
practical, and above all, intelligently planned, 
and administered with ability and tactfulness. 

Josephine Redding. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


PAGE 161 


Fternoon gown of soft finished black 
A taffeta, embroidered with French 
knots in silk, and appliquéd with 
Chantilly ace, picked out with jet and jet 
stems. The ruffles on the skirt, the white 
lace collar and yoke, are edged with ruchings 
of fine black net. 


PAGE 165 


BEGINNING AT THE Lert.—Fig. 1—Smart 
theatre frock of steel-blue crépon embroidered 
with leaves in a dull olive green. Black 
Chantilly ruffles are successfully added, and at 
the top of each is an embroidered vine. At 
the bottom the embroidery is seen beneath the 
flounce, and finishes the bottom of the skirt, 
which is cut in gores with a great deal of 
swirl at the bottom. Bodice buttons down 
the back, and has a succession of lace ruffles 
to nearly the waist line, but leaving room 
enough for a little embroidery to peep above 
the girdle, which is black panne velvet, 
stitched in a girdle of about an inch wide, 
Vine with dots above is embroidered on the 
yoke, and the high collar is exquisitely dainty 
made of black taffeta and lace. Small toque 
of jeweled velvet with stiff gauzy wings just 
off the front. Boa of ruched net edged with 
velvet ribbon: 

Fig. 2—White crépe de chine gown exquis. 
itely simple and pretty. The added flounce, 
yoke and sleeves are of heavily braided white 
taffeta. Overskirt and bodice are of side- 


plaited crépe de chine pulled out almost | 


straight. Narrow black velvet ribbon is run 
in a double row through buttonholes at the 
bottom of the overskirt, holding it securely 
to the skirt and sewn down. On the bodice 
the velvet is run in the same fashion, forming 
diamonds, The bodice hooks under the arm 
and has but little fulness in the front. Hat 
of black stitched satin with tulle scarf bunched 
at one side and fastened with a rosette of 
black velvet roses. 

Fig. 3—Handsome dinner gown of black 


chiffon appliquéd with fine black Chantilly | 


lace, and made over an under lining of poult de 
soie, that is so softly pliable and clings to the 
form in long, graceful lines, until it nears the 
bottom, where a fourreau effect is added to by 
an under flounce of taffeta ruffles. The out 
line of appliqué forms the trimming of the 
bodice about the décolletage. Sleeves are 
long and becomingly fulled over the bare 
arms. 

Fig. 4—Pretty frock for dress occasions 
built of hydrangea-pink cloth, cut princesse 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevent- 
chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO,, NEW YORK 





tunic, falling over four stitched panne velvet 
ruffles exactly the same shade as the cloth. 
The pointed tunic is finished at the bottom 
with elaborate appliqué of deep écru point 
Venice with a scroll design of gold threads. 
The seam down the back, which is the open- 
ing of the frock, is heavily stitched. About 
the bodice, put on in a pointed band, is moiré 
Persian, scalloped at the edges and embroidered 
in gold thread; above this comes a collarette 
of lace extending far out on the shoulders and 
sleeves, which are a little fulled in the arm 
hole and have a continuation of the band a3 
on the bodice. The front of this model fits 
the figure perfectly, and the fur band ends in 
a point, from which hangs a jabot of soft old 
lace caught with rare paste buttons. 

Fig. 5—A visiting frock of biscuit-colored 
poult de soie plaited and pulled out. Prin- 
cesse model trimmed with deep bands of 
renaissance and duchess lace. The collar- 
ette reaches far off the shoulders, extending 
in long pointed revers down the front, black 
stitched velvet straps hold the loose front in 
place. Sleeves are of tiny hand run tucks. 
Airy little bonnet of tulle and feathers. Soft 
knot of lace at the throat. 
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House gown of heliotrope crépon, zouave 
jacket of heavy écru lace. Collar and yoke 
of heliotrope chiffon in a paler shade than the 
gown. This gown is also pretty of black 
crépon, with jacket of black silk passemen- 
terie, yoke and collar of tucked white chiffon. 

Fig. 5862—Smart taffeta silk costume 
built of black and white striped silk tunic, 
skirt falls in scallops over a very flaring white 
cloth skirt. Bodice is trimmed with white 
cloth, revers stitched several times near the 
edge and white silk chemisette stock and tie. 
Sleeves are included in the arm-hole plain, 
and at the bottom is a pointed cuff of white 
cloth, narrow girdle of stitched white cloth. 
Hat of coarse black straw braid and tulle. 

Fig. 5866—Smart bodice of white poult de 
soie, spangled with steel and trimmed with 
appliquéd bow knots of heavy black silk lace. 

Fig. 5867—Dainty visiting gown of silk 
café au lait, background scattered with 
deeper toned sprays of flowers in the same 


color, Skirt cut with a great deal of swirl, 
and at the bottom are three extremely full 
taffeta ruffles edged with white velvet, corded 
above with black silk. Over these ruffles is 
inserted an exquisite piece of net Renaissance, 
and above that cording, and then a repetition 
of the insertion in a very narrow width. The 
bodice fits the figure perfectly, and is plain, 
with the exception of insertion inlet down the 
entire sleeve, and a Marie Antoinette fichu, 
which is fascinatingly draped about the should- 
ers, knotted at the bust, the ends carried 
around and tied in the back sash fashion. 
Such a gown can be made with a chemisette 
that can be worn or left off according to taste, 
and will be a very useful frock for many oc- 
casions. Hat of lace and tulle with large 
American beauty roses. 

Fig. 5870—Shepherd’s plaid frock of black 
and white, skirt built with plaits in the back 
which meet. Black silk soutache braid trims 
the bottom. Simple little bodice with two 
bands of tucked black taffeta meeting down 
the front, chemisette and collar of the same. 
Small round collar of white cloth embroidered 
on the edge with under tals of brilliant green 
panne velvet, plain sleeves extending over the 
hand, 

Fig. 5873—Tailor frock of dark gray 
cloth. Skirt cut habit back and fastened in 
the front under the many rows of stitching. 
Added flounce which flares at the bottom. 
Round jacket open in front over a high tight 
waistcoat of the same material; long plain 
sleeves. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


BLUE-BELL’S SUMMER WARDROBE 


Rettily dressed children are the rule at 

P whatever resort one may encounter 
them. There are, however, too 

many overdressed ones—pitiful little mani- 
kins, on whom vain mothers imprint their 
own silly notions ; yet, one wastes no time 
looking at them when there are so many 
sweetly inviting little folk about. Summer 
dress is such a becoming feature of childhood 
that mothers reluctantly see it put aside when 
the cool autumn winds begin to blow. Gay 





THE MODERATE PRICE 
of Waltham Watches has placed within 
the reach of every one accurate 
time-keepers that will last a lifetime. 
A watch movement particularly 
recommended is the “R/VERS/DE.” 

_ For sale by all retail jewelers 

in any quality of case desired. 





‘The Perfected American Watch,”’ an illustrated book of interesting 
information about watches, sent free on request. 


AMFRICAN WALTHAN WartcH Co., WALTHAM MASS. 


GREAT WESTERN 
| PINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


| A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs a homes, in 


preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New Yorx. 


For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 








HAVE YOU TRIED 


‘*K remette ?” 


All lovers of good living will find in this 
article a delicious and palatable addition to 
their dinner or evening entertainment A 
little ** KREMETTE,”’ added to a punch-glass 
of vaniila ice cream, will give you the successor 
to the Roman Punch— 


‘*KREMETTE PUNCH,” 


‘*Kremette Punch’’ is now used in all 
the leading hotels and summer resorts as the 
latest creation in fancy desserts, If you want 
something distinctly new, serve your guests 
with ‘‘ Kremette Punch.’’ 


For Sale by All Grocers. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
HARTFORD, Conn. NEW YORK, N.Y, 
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little cloth reefers and short sack-coats and 
jackets, in reds, blues, pinks and greens, add 
very much to the early morning picture on 
the sands of the sea before the beach becomes 
crowded. One pretty child of five years per- 
haps, dubbed the ‘* blue-bell,’’ because of her 
blue muslin frocks and capelines, deserves 
special mention as a model of unpretentious 
but exquisite taste on the part of her mother. 
For every day in the week there was a dainty 
little blue muslin frock, unfigured, with a 
capeline to match, in which the little maid 
spent her forenoons at play in the open. The 
little skirt was finished at the bottom with a 
simple ruffle flounce, set on the edge transpar- 
ently and stitched on both sides. This skirt was 
attached to a square yoke of transparent white 
needlework, and it was given a French air 
by three rows of narrow ruffles, set one above 
the other in the form of a chevron across the 
front and the back, and in a straight line over 
the shoulders. The yoke was cut low enough 
in the neck to admit a double ruffle of nar- 
row Valenciennes Short puff sleeves, with 
a ruffle of muslin for finish, nothing more. 

The blue capeline had three rows of plissé 
ruffles of the same, serving as fluttering brim, 
with a mob-cap crown banded with a white 
taffeta ribbon and big bow. A chance dis- 
covery revealed the fact that these little frocks 
and the match capelines were the handiwork 
of the mother assisted by the nurse, for there 
were three blue capelines intended to last the 
season through. 


WET WEATHER COSTUME 


For stormy daysa blue Henrietta cloth frock, 
with a round bodice and white yoke, its skirt 
in fine tucks, a blue cloth waterproof long 
coat, with knee gaiters to match, together 
with stout shoes, rubber soled, and a russet 
straw hat, was the sensible little outfit which 
enabled this child to have hours of fresh air 
when other children were fretting and rest- 
less from their indoor confinement, and mak- 
ing it uncomfortable for everybody around 
them on piazzas, halls, and drawing-rooms. 


AFTERNOON FROCKS 


Her little afternoon frocks were built on 
one model as well, the fabric being white 
dotted Swiss muslin of a very good quality, 
which we know wears excellently well. These 
were all belted slips with half-low yokes and 
little short puff sleeves. The bottom of the 
skirts were scalloped and frilled with a narrow 
lace edged ruffle of the same, the sash match- 
ing the slip, and the ends ruffled with lace. 
Covering the yoke was a wider Swiss ruffle, 
lace edged also, and on this lay the simple but 
pretty trimming of six narrow velvet ribbon 
rosettes, held in even spaces by two straps of 
the velvet ribbon. The rosettes were larger 
on the shoulders, and grew smaller toward the 
middle. There were three sets, one in baby- 
blue, another in rose-pink, and the third of 
narrow white satin ribbon. They were 
changed precisely as ribbons are, from after- 
noon to afternoon. Silk slips tomatch these 
trimmings were worn beneath the Swiss mus- 
lin ones, but when there was much dampness, 
or cool winds were blowing, beneath the surah 
slip was worn a little fitted one of match 
cachemire, its skirt shorter by three or four 
inches than the silk one—a very wise pre- 
caution against a sudden chilling, without any 
perceptible outward change in the frock itself, 
A pretty white straw capeline, trimmed with 
several rows of the same colored velvet as the 
rosettes, only a trifle wider for crown band, 
and a big chou of the same, was charmingly 
appropriate, and could be easily detached, 
as there were sets for the hat as well as the 
frocks. 


AN ABSURD CRITICISM 


Mucii praise was bestowed on this clever 
little wardrobe, but serious were the objections 
raised by mothers, who contended that dress- 
ing children in that manner resembled a uni- 
form and would not develop either form or 
taste and prove a detriment to the little girl 
when she had grown up to young woman- 
hood — an absurd conclusion and no argument 
at all. That children should be taught har- 
mony of color and fitness of dress are import- 
ant points, but their minds should be as little 
taxed with the complications of flounce and 
bodice as it is possible to free them. Both 
mothers and children need to be relieved from 





the vulgar slavery of dressing beyond their 
means, and sensible mothers will agree that 
this model child’s dress was in far better taste 
and vastly more economical than the custom- 
ary variety so populur. 


IN BEHALF OF ONE MODEL, ONE COLOR 


The advantages are many on the side of 
keeping to one color ard toone model. There 
is less shopping, less money expended, better 
materials may be selected, less fatigue to the 
child in having frocks tried on, as one fitting 
answers for the set, less expense in hiring a 
child’s dressmaker, as after the first thorough 
fitting the rest of the frocks are cut out and 
the parts sewed up in sections, which saves 
much time and insures a rapid finish. To the 
child there are the advantages of all her frocks 
fitting well—all being becoming, and she be- 
ing freed from the harmful discussions and 
criticisms which constantly are hurled into 
innocent little ears. Little children hear 
that they look like angels of loveliness in one 
frock and perfect little frights in another; 
they are fondled as darlings in pink, or told 
to run off and hide themselves for their 
hideousness in green. If a child looks well in 
blue, keep her in blue. If white is more be- 
coming dress her in white, and so on, 


AN INDIFFERENT GENERATION 


It is not for a moment supposed that moth- 
ers in general will ever try this one model and 
one color experiment, but there is no doubt 
that there are mothers who will appreciate the 
good taste and economy on which the idea is 
founded, and will make their own experi- 
ments with their boys and girls, for it applies 
to both sexes. Children are precisely like grown 
people inthis, Certain models are becoming to 
certain figures, while some of the models in 
vogue are as impossible to the figure of some 
little girls, as are to some women the season’s 
smartest models. ‘That all these points be 
considered carefully is to the advantages of the 
child when choosing a model to be repeated 
for her wear. 


ADAPTING FASHIONS TO THE INDIVIDUALS 


This idea of figuie study, difficult as it is 
thought to be in childhood, grows still more 
so as the child grows upto her tenth or 
twelfth year, and so on to her sixteenth year, 
especially if she springs up to the hight that 
the new generation of girls is attaining. In 
street wraps is this very perceptible. Short 
figures require short jackets, Very slight an- 
gular girls may wear if they are tall either a 
loose back jacket or one with long skirts and 
half fittings. Where the figure at sixteen or 
seventeen is symmetrically developed, then 
the jacket can fit like a bodice close into the 
figure. Collars which trim the shoulders 
seem a necessary feature of children’s coats 
and jackets. They define the shoulder line 
to the advantage of the short neck which 
most children have. Gray, beige and green 
cloths are favorites for the autumn, fastened 
with crystal or gilt buttons. Blue velvet re- 
vers and collar are smart on mouse-gray cloth 
jackets, and blue, dark blue cloths trimmed 
with white military braid or white satin. 


CAPE MODELS FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


An inexpensive cape for a girl of fourteen 
or sixteen to wear between seasons is one 
which reaches three or four inches below the 
belt. Select a fine ladies’ cloth in beige or 
green, and secure a close fitting circle for 
model, one fitting flat across the back, Let 
the right front of the cape run down into a 
long round-cornered tab six inches or so below 
the rectangular left front. Bind the edge of 
the cloth with a satin fold, beige cloth with 
beige satin, green cloth with black satin, and 
head this fold with two rows of white silk 
braid. Line the cape with silk matching the 
cloth. The trimming of high collar is to be 
the same as the rest of thecape. The right 
side of this cape is thrown over the left 
shoulder and the round lapel end hangs 
down the back, being held on the top of the 
shoulder by two crystal buttons, the button- 
holes worked in the cloth of the right side, 
A ribbon inside belt tacked to the back of the 
cape at the waist line ties in front. This 
keeps the cape in place, which is more be- 
coming to the figure. 


CHARLES FLETCHER SCOTT 


S kk, author of The Wisdom of the 
Other Woman, a story published in 
a recent number of Vogue, is Mr. 

Charles Fletche: Scott. At the time of pub- 

lication Mr. Scott’s name as author was 

omitted through inadvertence. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’stull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so req d by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 





4) Emergency questions answered by 
mail before publication when $1.00 is sent 
with the question. 


(5) Confidential questions answered by 
mail are not published when $2.00 are sent 
with the question. All questions not com- 
plying with this rule are subject to publi- 
cation. 


1317. Gray Bodice for Evening— 
Maid of Honor Gown—Wedding Ar- 
rangements. To L. B.—Will you kindly 
advise which would be preferable for evening 
wear with a very light gray broadcloth skirt. 
A waist of the same material, with lace yoke 
and sleeves unlined ; or one of gray silk same 
shade as broadcloth ? Or perhaps you can sug- 
gest a much better idea than either of them ? 
Is the Louis Quinze bow still worn in hair 
for afternoon and evening? If there is any- 
thing later will you kindly describe same? 

(z) Would it be in order at a very quiet 
house wedding to have a best man and maid of 
honor? And if so, please suggest an appro- 
priate gown for latter when bride wears a 
traveling gown. Any suggestions you may 
give as to music, decorations, arrangements, 
ménu, etc., will be most gratefully received. 

(1) If you wish your gown for evening 
wear it would be better to have a bodice of 
chiffon or silk matching your skirt, than one 
of broadcloth, as that would be too warm. 
A lace coat hke that published in Vogue page 
128, 24 August, would be effective, witha front 
of light blue and gray chiff.n. The bodice 
5812, 10 August, of gray silk, with shirred 
chiffon collar, yoke and front, square collar 
and revers of fine lace over blue silk, outlined 
with folds of gray silk, fastened with hand- 
some clasp or a velvet bow, would look well 
with a gray cloth skirt. 

Bows and aigrettes are still worn in the hair 
for afternoon and evening. The new hair 
ornaments for next winter are not yet deter- 
mined 

(2) It is quite correct to have a maid of 
honor and best man at a quiet house wedding. 
The maid of honor would look well in a gown 
of gray crépe de chine made like either of the 
models on page 145 Vogue, 7 September. 

(3) Music is unnecessary at asmall wedding. 
The decorations should be simple palms, ferns 
and effective flowers, such as crysanthemums 
are the best, just how to ariange them it is 
impossible to say without knowing the rooms 
to be decorated. 

In Answers to Correspondents Vogue 30 
March, and 18 May, there are answers which 
will give you ideas as to arrangements, menu 
and so forth. 


1318. Model Gowns. To C. B., 
Phila.—(1) Will you please inform me by 
letter where in your city I can buy models for 
dresses for the winter season. I want fine 
French models and also imported trimmings 
and notions for dresses. 

(1) There is no one in New York who is 
in the business of selling models to dressmak- 
ers. Many models originate here, but they 
are not proclaimed as New York designs. 

The model business is practically confined 
to importations from London, Paris and 
Vienna, and dressmakers who go to these 
places for models will not give or sell them to 
others. Occasionally, however, dressmakers 
exchange models. And not infrequently one 
or two models are imported merely to satisfy 
customers who foolishly fancy that smart 
gowns are not created in New York, and then 
all other models in the establishment are cre- 
ated by the dressmaker. 
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There is abundant talent for dress design in 
this country. Vogue’s Model Doll Show 
demonstrated this fact in the models that 
some of the exhibitors showed, notably those 
of Pitman, of Troy; Rosenthal, of Philadel. 
phia; Baker, of Chicago, and others. 

John Goodwin, a dealer in dressmakers’ 
supplies, and who sells only to dressmakers, 
imports spring and autumn a number of 
models for the benefit of his customers exclu- 
sively. He will not show or sell these to 
persons who are not his customers, and the 
account must be of some importance. He 
has a very large and varied stock of trim- 
ming, laces, linings and notions. We think 
the most practical way for you to get models 
isto buy your supplies of him. If you do not 
do that you will have to originate your own 
models, go abroad for them, or make an ar- 
rangement with some dressmaker to import 
On joint account. 

Last but not least, if you will watch Vogue 
attentively and study its designs you will 
surely get smart models there which you can 
either use just as they are or modify them to 
meet the requirements of your customers. 
Dressmakers find by experience that custom- 
ers who dress smartly bring Vogue with them 
and ask for gowns made after its designs. 


1319. Tailor Gown—Silk Shirt— 
Afternoon Gown. To L. B.—(1) Will you 
kindly advise what would be the best selection 
in material and color for traveling suit for latter 
part of September?  Allso style of jacket and 
cut of skirt and kind of silk waist for suit. It 
is for blonde, small and slender—prefer some 
shade of blue if still much worn, I shall also 
be yery grateful if you will give suggestions 
for an afternoon gown. At an afternoon 
wedding, with no one excepting the immedi- 
ate family there, would you advise the white 
wedding gown and veil, or would a light gray 
broadcloth, tailor-made, be more suitable? 
And at such an informal affair would it not 
be unnecessary to wear hat and gloves with 
the latter ? 

(1) It is rather early to be certain of the 
autumn and winter models for tailor gowns, 
but in these gowns the fashion does not alter 
very much from spring to autumn, and if the 
wearer has a good figure a plain simple model 
is most becoming. The model illustrated on 
page 211 Vogue, 6 April, would be becoming 
to you made in blue cloth or cheviot, as blue 
will be worn again this winter. Collar of 
velvet and otherwise no trimming. This 
gown can be worn with a waistcoat or not as 
you like. The left figure on page 126, Vogue, 
24 August, is also pretty, and the cutaway 
coats will be worn thisseason. Make the skirt 
three pieces with slight fullness at the back, 
and the seams of the front breadth strapped. 

(2) A pretty afternoon gown for receptions 
and carriage wear is illustrated in Vogue, 17 
August, No. 58313 also described in the 
same number. Red is to be one of the sea- 
son's prominent colors. If you wish a house 
gown, model 5841, Vogue, 10 August, is 
effective. Ata private wedding one can do 
very much as they please. It is more the 
sentiment than anything else that makes it 
better to wear the regulation wedding gown. 
It is nice to have afterwards, and this is the 
only time one can wear this becoming style 
of dress ; but it is purely a matter of taste. 
A gray tailor gown would be really more ap- 
propriate at a very small wedding. No; it 
Is not necessary to wear hat or gloves when 
married quietly at home. Make your shirt 
to be worn with the tailor gown of blue silk 
several shades lighter than your gown, and 
écru lace over pale green, with collar, yoke and 
front of tucked white chiffon—model 53812, 
Vogue, 10 August. Absolutely plain waists 
of silk or cloth, lke pattern No. 8, published 
in Vogue, are also, good style with tailor 
gowns, 


1320. Skirt Model for Crépon To 
A. J. D.—Will you kindly tell me the best 
skirt pattern to use for a crépon, whether 
circular, five- or seven-gore, 

If your crépon is of a loose weave a three 
piece skirt, a front breadth and circular sides 
would be pretty, or a five-gored skirt. The 
five-gored would wear the better, as crépon, if 
circular, is very apt to sag, and the three-piece 
skirt has, of course, circular sides, as we said 
before. 











